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TAKES A TENDER TOUCH... 


Removing a time fuse from a live bomb is a job for experts only. Not only 
must these specialists be familiar with our own anti-tampering devices — but 
with those of the enemy as well, including any new ones he might 
ingeniously devise. These men must know what they’re doing — for 

they can’t afford to make even one mistake. Essential personnel, 

like these bomb disposal techniciahs, must often be moved 

to new assignments swiftly. That's why the military 

chooses to send them the five times faster way... 

via the speedy, dependable 
Scheduled Airlines. It’s often the 
cheapest Way too, when pay and 
per diem dollars are considered. 
When it’s your move — 
remember the Scheduled 
Airlines — they'll put your men 
fo) ise): - 

not “on the way.” 








| 10% DISCOUNT for official 
travel on TR’s. 
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THE CERTIFICATE Scheduled Wales OF THE U.S.A. _— 


ALASKA AIRLINES COLONIAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES MACKEY AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES DELTA AIR LINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES saat NATIONAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINE UNITED AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS ERN AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS s WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 
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PILOT PLANT 
fo 
POWER PLANT 


SOLID- AND LIQUID- 
PROPELLANT ROCKET 


POWERPLANTS FOR MISSILE QUALITY CONTROL FOR ROCKET ENGINE RELIABILITY 
AND AIRCRAFT APPLICATIONS P ° ene P P 
® AEROBRAKE THRUST Today, as never before, rocket power is a dominant military requirement. Aerojet- 
REVERSER (SNECMA) General propulsion devices are used from Pole to Equator. They must operate with the 
@ AUXILIARY POWER UNITS flick of a switch at any altitude, any attitude, over extreme temperature ranges. 
a vie GENERATORS But the price of optimum reliability is maximum vigilance. At Aerojet, this means 
oe AND the uncompromising control of every characteristic of every engine, every component 
® ORDNANCE ROCKETS in research, development and production. 
@ EXPLOSIVE ORDNANCE There are no short cuts to certainty. Aerojet uses all the techniques of modern 
AND WARHEADS quality programs — new-design control, acceptance sampling plans, statistical analysis, 
® ——— PROPULSION quality auditing. In actual test-firings of complete rocket systems, Aerojet has spent 
> over six million man-hours since 1942. 
RCHITECT-ENGINEER ° ° ° ° ‘ 
SERVICES FOR TEST The results are unique in the rocket propulsion field: Aerojet products in field use 
FACILITIES have an overall measured reliability of 99.6%. 


AEROJET-GENERAL NEEDS: Chemical Engineers * Chemists * Electronic Engineers * Mechanical Engineers * Physicists and Aeronautical Engineers 
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The General Tire & Rubber Company 
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Make your most efficient moves , 


by America’s most flexible transportation 


-» -GREYHOUND*! — 
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A single move-straight through—will take time lost in vehicle transfer of baggage or Los 

your men anywhere you specify, at any personnel. You can control your own run- HC 
time you designate. A fleet of modern ning time by stopping only when and 

Greyhound buses loads at the doorway of where and for how long you choose. Reduce WI 

one installation, travels the most direct wasted “in transit” time on your next mili- 55 

route (chartered buses are not restricted tary move by going direct by Greyhound, Sar 

to certified routes) and completes your your quickest, most efficient, most flexible SU 

move right at the new destination without transportation anywhere. Mi 
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BH.PERFORMANCE 
RADAR... 


a long step toward the ultimate weapon 


While the “‘enemy”’ plane is still far beyond the sight of 
human eyes, this new radar system detects it. Mounted in 
the intercepting aircraft, it provides a continuous flow of 
information about the “enemy position,” electronically com- 
puted in terms of range and rate of closing. When visual 
contact has been established, the firing is controlled by the 
pilot, aided by electronic calculations. 


In developing this compact, light-weight, high-performance 
radar, RCA has achieved a notable simplification of design 
with a minimum of components. As always, reliability and 
ease of maintenance have received top consideration. A fea- 
ture is the bright radar display that permits viewing in broad 
daylight without a hood. Lock-on may be manual or auto- 
matic as the pilot desires. 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


4 CAMDEN, N. J. 
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OTHER MILITARY 
ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPED AND 
PRODUCED 
BY RCA INCLUDE... 


Radar: airborne, ground and ship- 
board 


Communications: from hand-sized 
transceivers to 1.2 megawatt 
transmitters 


Guided Missile Systems: includ- 
ing highly accurate tracking and 
instrumentation radar 


Fire Control Systems 

Loran 

Bombing & Navigation Systems 
Reconnaissance Systems 
Infrared Equipment 

Military Television 

Computers 
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By Rear Admiral R. H. Meade, CEC, USN 
Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks 


MANAGEMENT—THE Bib “M’ 
IN THE BUREAU OF YARDS AND DUChS 


Tue NAVY'S Shore Establishment today is comprised 
of over one thousand Naval activities located all over 
the world. They extend from Washington, D.C. to 
Spain to Italy to Thailand to Japan to the Philippines 
to Guam to Pearl Harbor to San Francisco in an east- 
west direction; and from Alaska and the Arctic all the 
way to the Antarctic in a north-south direction. 

In most of these bases will be found representatives 
of the Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks and Civil 
Engineer Corps. They are building or maintaining 
facilities in support of our Nation’s mighty Fleet of 
Ships and planes, which is being kept on a strong, 
silent vigil to insure World Peace, but which is ready 
to strike immediately against any foreign attack. 

The replacement value of the shore facilities of this 
far flung empire is estimated at 14 Billion Dollars. This 
includes approximately 5 Million acres of land, 125,000 
buildings, structures and utilities and 83,000 items of 
automotive, construction and railroad equipment. 

The cost to maintain and operate these shore facilities 
(exclusive of the ships, planes and technical equipment) 
exceeds 600 Million Dollars each year, giving us a figure 
of over 1 Billion Dollars annually for the construction 


and maintenance of public works and public utilities 
in the Navy. 
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To insure that this 1 Billion Dollars is spent wisely 
and that the maximum material return is received 
therefrom requires shrewd, intelligent and careful man- 
agement. With the establishment of a fixed level of 
overall expenditure for the armed forces and the need 
for revolutionizing the vessels and weapons of the Navy, 
there is a tendency for the upkeep of the Shore Estab- 
lishment to suffer. At the same time the purchasing 
power of the maintenance dollar has shrunk by one- 
third since 1948. Added to this are arbitrary reductions 
in the number of personnel available for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the Shore Establishment, while 
at the same time we are turning out millions of Dollars 
of new plant each year. In fiscal year 1956 our construc- 
tion program exceeded 400 million dollars. With the 
advent of new weapons, vessels and new techniques, 
the demand upon the Shore Establishment may be ex- 
pected to increase rather than diminish. 

Since the Bureau of Yards and Docks is the Naval 
Office most concerned with this phase of the Navy’s 
operations, we have emphasized the proper manage- 
ment of men, money, materials and machines—the Big 
“M”—and currently have some very active management 
programs actually in being and others in process of 
development. These cover all the areas over which the 
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Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks exercises management con- 
trol as well as those over which we 
exercise technical control; they in- 
clude construction, maintenance, 
transportation, utilities, real estate 
and many other subject areas. 

The Naval Construction Bat- 
talions (the Seabees of World War 
II fame) are another responsibility 
of this Bureau. We furnish their 
automotive and construction equip- 
ment and recommend organiza- 
tional and operational procedures. 
At present there are ten Mobile and 
two Amphibious Battalions and 
Mobile Construction Battalion 
(Special) which is now in the Ant- 
arctic constructing bases for scien- 
tific work in connection with the 
1957-1958 International Geophysi- 
cal Year. As a corollary to this are 
the Advanced Base Mobilization 
Reserve Stocks for which this 
Bureau has procurement, storage 
and stock control responsibilities as 
the Inventory Manager. 

To accomplish the planning, di- 
rection and administrative aspects 
of our work we have a world-wide 
organization of about 1590 Civil 
Engineer Corps officers, approxi- 
mately 22,000 civilian and Civil 
Service personnel and slightly over 
11,000 Seabees. At our Washington 
headquarters some 70 CEC officers 
supervise a force of just over 1,000 
civilians. A large number of these 
are ranking specialists in their par- 
ticular fields. Assisting me in the 
administration of the Bureau or- 
ganization are the Deputy Chief, 
the Executive Assistant Chief, the 
Inspector General, and five Assist- 
ant Chiefs: one each for Adminis- 
tration and Comptroller, Planning 
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(EXER FOR THE NAVY IN ASSIGNED FIELDS 


Main- 
Real 


Construction, 
Materiel and 


and Design, 
tenance and 
Estate. 

Organizations similar to the 
Bureau organization have been set 
up in each of our sixteen Naval 
Districts under District Public 
Works Officers, who represent me 
in matters under the cognizance of 
the Bureau in their respective dis- 
tricts. These offices are uniformly 
organized and coded so that an 
officer transferring from one dis- 
trict office to another can step into 
the duties of his new billet with a 
minimum of adjustment. 

Our policy has been to accom- 
plish maximum dispersal of author- 
ity in performing our mission. 
Therefore, the DPWO’s have been 
delegated the authority to award, 
prepare, and execute for me a num- 
ber of types of contracts commonly 
entered into for work within their 
respective districts. These include 
formally advertised construction 
contracts in any amount; negoti- 
ated lump-sum Architectural el 
Engineering services contracts not 
over $300,000; and contracts for the 
repair, overhaul and alteration of 
certain kinds of government equip- 
ment, when the combined total of 
all work orders issued under a 
single contract does not exceed 
$250,000. Such authority reduces to 
a minimum the lag time between 
the inception of a project and its 
completion. The same authority is 
granted to CEC officers serving 
overseas as Officers Charge of 
Construction. 

Other field activities under the 
management control of this Bureau 
include the Directors of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Divisions, who rep- 





resent me in matters relative to 
construction, operation and main- 
tenance of overseas bases in their 
respective areas. In addition to 
these offices and the DPWO’s we 
have the following activities under 
our management control: five Pub- 
lic Works Centers; two overseas 
Area Public Works Offices; three 
Public Works Transportation Cen- 
ters; and three Construction Bat- 
talion Centers. 

The Area PWO?’s in London, 
England; and Guam, Marianas 
Island, operate similarly to the 
DPWO’s, with the London office 
responsible for overseas bases in 
the Eastern Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean area, except for new con- 
struction in Spain, which is one of 
the locations where we are the 
construction agency for the Air 
Force as well as the Navy. 

The Public Works Centers at 
Norfolk, Virginia; Pearl Harbor, 
T. H.; Guam, M. I., Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba; and Subic Bay, P. I. 
were established to perform the 
technical responsibilities of the 
Bureau for the maintenance and 
operation of public works and pub- 
lic utilities located in a Navy com- 
plex where this type of mission can 
be more effectively performed by 
one center than by separate public 
works offices. 

The Public Works Transporta- 
tion Centers at Pearl Harbor, T. H., 
San Diego, Calif., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. provide logistical trans- 
portation and equipment support 
to various headquarters, activities 
and offices with their respective 
Districts, including forces afloat. 
They extend this support to other 
activities and offices within the Dis- 
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trict as directed by the Chief of 
Naval Operations and my office. 
The Construction Battalion Cen- 
ters, at Port Hueneme, California; 
Davisville, Rhode Island; and Gulf- 
port, Mississippi; procure, process 
and ship Yards and Docks Ad- 
vanced Base component material 
and equipment and other items of 
material and equipment as di- 
rected. In addition, the Centers at 
Port Hueneme and Davisville serve 
as home bases, schools and training 
centers for Construction Battalions 
in the Pacific and Atlantic areas, 
respectively. The Gulfport Center 
has no Seabee complement at pres- 
ent but has standby facilities 
equipped to receive construction 
men for training at any time that 
conditions might warrant it. 


A System for Managing the 
Military Construction Program 


The present system for the man- 
agement of our construction opera- 
tions began in 1951 with the estab- 
lishment of a Master Planning 
Program by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. Then in 1953, _ this 
Bureau prepared a study that pro- 
posed a coordinated system of 
budgeting, accounting and report- 
ing, utilizing a chart of accounts 
through these processes which 
heretofore had been operating on 
individually hand-tailored bases. 

When the Secretary of Defense 
established the Committee on Fis- 
cal Organization and Procedures 
(Cooper Committee), the Construc- 
tion Activities Working group of 
that committee adopted the Navy’s 
proposal and recommended its 
application to all three services. 

Meanwhile, the Inventory Work- 
ing group of the same committee 
was engaged in the problems of 
classifying real property. Also, at 
this time, the Bureau was assigned 
the responsibility for maintaining 
the inventory of all Navy real 
property. It soon became evident 
that a classification of real property 
for inventory purposes should be 
able to serve construction purposes. 
Then it was only logical to consider 
that expenditures for maintenance 
also should be recorded so as to 
summarize it into the same classifi- 
cation. Such a system would permit 
management to relate its inventory 
with the cost of maintaining that 
inventory and the work-in-process 
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inventory. 

A recent Department of Defense 
Instruction established the classifi- 
cation of accounts known as “Facil- 
ity Classes and Construction Cate- 
gories” and required that “They 
shall be applied to planning and 
programming, budgeting, account- 
ing, record-keeping, and reporting 
in the areas of inventory, construc- 
tion and maintenance.” 


Following this lead, and as as- 
signed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Bureau adapted the in- 
ventory of real property to the 
“Facility Classes and Construction 
Categories” in the summer of 1955. 
The Bureau adapted these cate- 
gories to the Military Construction 
Program and pilot-tested this oper- 
ation in two Districts in the Fiscal 
Year 1956 program. The system 
evolved by this pilot-testing will be 
installed world-wide in all of the 
Bureau’s field construction agencies 


during Fiscal Year 1957. 


In the area of maintenance the 
Department of Defense has de- 
vised definitions for real property 
that are compatible with the 
“Facility Classes and Construction 
Categories.” These definitions have 
been incorporated into the Navy's 
expenditure accounting system by 
the Navy Comptroller, and the fis- 
cal year 1957 should see the gener- 
ation of expenditure information 
that is capable of relation to inven- 
tory and construction. This abilitv 
to relate between the major real 
property areas of inventory, con- 
























struction and maintenance is plac- 
ing the manager in a better position 
to view the overall situation. 


Furthermore, the records disci- 
pline that is established by use of 
the common language makes pos- 
sible the application of electronic 
data processing techniques in the 
summarization of information for 
decision-making by management. 
Aside from management of its own 
field agencies, the Bureau will be 
better able to perform its technical 
function of assistance and guidance 
to other Bureaus of the Navy in the 
management of their real property. 


Public Works Maintenance 
Management Programs 


In the past, much of this Bureau’s 
effort has been concentrated on the 
reduction of construction costs. 
New techniques, and materials, 
more efficient use of materials and 
time-saving methods all were 
looked upon with one object in 
mind—to obtain more for the 
Navy’s construction dollar. In view 
of the tremendous construction 
program since 1940 this approach 
certainly is understandable. 

However, with the vast expan- 
sion of facilities since 1940 the cost 
of maintaining the Navy's plant 
reached staggering proportions. 
The bill of over 600 Million Dollars 
annually made the problem of con- 
trolling maintenance very real and 
urgent. In a concerted effort to 
meet this problem, the Bureau em- 
barked upon the Public Works 
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Around the world, year after year, more and more people are buying Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER dictating machines to speed their work—and this little red plastic 
belt is the reason. It’s the DICTABELT dictation record with crystal-clear record- 
ing that can’t be erased by accident. Mail or file unbreakable DICTABELTS like 
a letter. Real cost? Less than all other dictating mediums. TIME-MASTER and 
the unique DICTABELT can help you communicate easier, faster and better. 


The Dictaphone office nearest you will be glad to prove this any time you say. 


DICTAPHON E CORPORATION 


leader in sales and service the world around 


For free booklet, write Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada, 
A Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto. ..in England, Dictaphone Company, 
The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine, Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered 
“Takes the words right out of your mind.” trade-marks of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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Telecord System— 


A dictation network which can employ 
existing internal telephone systems, such 
as Bell PBX and PAX. Handsets connect 
with TIME-MASTER dictating machines— 
provide efficient dictation at low cost. 


Dictacord— 


For many logging and monitoring problems, 
Dictaphone Dictacord provides low-cost 
efficiency. Plays back and records simulta- 
neously. Recordscontinuously on 30-minute 
crystal-clear DICTABELT records—100% 
dependable. Dictacord may be connected 
to radio, telephone or PA system—monitors 
conferences, air traffic control, radio and 
telephone communications. 


Dictalog— 


This uses a magnetic belt which records for 
two hours—or four hours continuously. 
Recording quality is excellent and belts 
can be erased for re-use. Dependable, eco- 
nomical operation. 


Dictaphone Four-Channel Magnetic 
Dictatape Recording Machine— 


For heavy-duty communications logging, 
records up to four channels on one tape 
simultaneously. Operates eight hours with- 
out change of reels or can be modified to 
run 24 hours without changing reels. Low- 
tape speed reduces tape storage costs. 


Quick, dependable service— 


In Dictaphone offices in 147 U. S. cities, 
over 500 company-trained service repre- 
sentatives stand by to serve you. Only 
Dictaphone is able to offer this standard 
of fast, able service. 


CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS 
1210 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 


J.G. LETHBRIDGE, MANAGER, 
Federal Government Department Sales 


W. B. STURTEVANT, MANAGER, 
Recording Machine Sales 


For more facts request No. 28 on reply card 
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DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone 


Maintenance Management Pro- 
gram, which was concerned with 
the three areas of public works and 
public utilities—i.e.., Transporta- 
tion, Utilities, and Facilities. 


Automotive Cost Control 
Program 


Our campaign started with the 
easiest of the three to control— 
Transportation. With excellent 
cooperation from our field organi- 
zations we have set up a modern- 
ized Automotive Cost Control and 
Utilization Program for Automo- 
tive Vehicles and Construction 
Equipment at Navy activities that 


_ has brought annual savings thus 


far of more than 12 Million Dollars 
and a reduction in maintenance 


| personnel of over 2600. These re- 





ductions have resulted from closer 
attention to scheduling and work- 
load control as well as closer ad- 
herence to established time stand- 
ards and overhead charges. 


Utilities Conservation Program 


Although the Utilities Conserva- 
tion Program was started only last 
fall, to date 33 out of the 322 sta- 
tions have been surveyed and po- 
tential savings of $1,836,000 have 
already been uncovered in 17 of 


these surveys. Approximately $1,- . 


000,000 of this figure can be saved 
by improved operations of the 
utilities. However, over $800,000 
savings will result from better con- 
sumer utilization. These latter 
savings can only be _ obtained 
through the positive efforts of the 
Commanding Officer since they re- 
late mainly to controlling excessive 
space heating and excessive use of 
power for lighting. It is evident 
(although hard to measure) that 
the Utilities Conservation Program 
is creating an interest and an 
awareness among many people, 
which in itself will generate sav- 
ings. We have high hopes for early 
success of this program because its 
savings are popular in that they 
don’t depend on reductions in 
force, but primarily on fuel savings. 


Controlled Maintenance 
Program 


For many years maintenance of 
the Navy's Shore Establishment 
was performed at its many activi- 


| ties without too much coordina- 


| tion, consequently it varied with 


activities. 


In view of this the Navy has 
developed, tested and is now spon- 
soring, the installation of a 
Controlled Maintenance Program 
which is being applied to shore 
activity Public Works Depart- 
ments, Navy-wide. This program 
has three basic objectives: 

(1) To bring the facilities of the 
Naval Shore Establishment up to 
a proper level of maintenance. 

(2) To increase the productivity 
of the maintenance forces, and 

(3) To achieve actual savings in 
maintenance and utilities services. 

The program can be considered 
as consisting of two parts. First, 
the Basic Elements which include 
Organization, Continuous Inspec- 
tion, Planning and _ Estimating, 
Shop Scheduling and Methods 
Analysis; and, Management Re- 
ports. 

At the activity, or station, level, 
it is the Public Works Department 
that this program is designed to 
assist. 

Since the Naval Shore Establish- 
ment is made up of such a large 
variety of activities including air- 
fields, shipyards, supply depots, 
research laboratories, ordnance de- 
pots, hospitals, and training cen- 
ters, it was essential to insure that 
the Program, as formulated, was 
readily adaptable Navy-wide. Con- 
sequently, arrangements were 
made through the Navy's various 
Management Bureaus and Offices 
to install the Program at “pilot 
installations” at representative ac- 
tivities. 

The benefits derived can be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Proper 
maintenance of facilities; (2) in- 
creased production by the main- 
tenance forces; (3) Positive control 
of work input; (4) Accurate work 
backlog information; (5) Accurate 
and timely information on mainte- 
nance costs and performance; (6) 
Uniform control and reporting pro- 
cedures. 


The Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Properties and Installa- 
tions, has supported this program, 
as being consistent with the De- 
partment of Defense policies for 
the management of maintenance of 
real property throughout the mili- 
tary establishment. 

Implementation of these pro- 
grams throughout the Navy was 
directed by the Honorable Ray- 
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THE U.S. INVESTMENT IN THE NAVY'S SHORE 
ESTABLISHMENT 1S NOW WORTH ABOUT $14 BILLION 


LAND $405,163,000 —_(acovisinion cost) 
UAPROVEMENTS.$13,000,000,000 _ (seriactment cost) 


EQUIPMENT... $600,000,000 





THIS PROTECTION OF THIS INVESTMENT REQUIRES 
AN ADEQUATE LEVEL OF MAINTENANCE 


mond H. Fogler, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Material. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
as the Secretary of the Navy’s 
agency responsible for technical 
control of maintenance and opera- 
tion of public works and_ public 
utilities, has coordinated the de- 
velopment of these programs with 
the Navy Comptroller and _ the 
Navy's management Bureaus and 
Offices. 

It is the purpose of these Man- 
agement Programs to improve and 
augment our support of the combat 
forces of the Navy. This support 
can take two forms:—Fiscal and 
physical. If we manage our money 
wisely and well we will make 
possible to budget more of the 
Navy’s share of the National De- 
fense funds for those new ships, 


Top eaten Award Won by 
The Frank G. Hough Co. 
Model HH "Payloader™ 

The Sixth Annual INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN INSTITUTE Award has 
been presented to Jon W. Hauser, 
St. Charles, Illinois for his design 
work on the model HH “PAY- 
LOADER’ tractor-shovel manufac- 
tured by The Frank G. Hough Co., 
Libertyville, Illinois. 

Walter C. Granville, Chairman 
of the IDI Award Program, in 
making the presentation, an- 
nounced that this is the first time 
that a piece of equipment of this 
type had ever been selected for 
design honors. 

The model HH “PAYLOADER” 
is one of three new pneumatic-tired, 
four-wheel-drive tractor-shovels in- 
troduced in 1955 by The Frank G. 
Hough Co., all of which are similar 
in appearance but varying in size 
and capacity. 

This company developed and 
pioneered the original four-wheel- 
drive front-end loader in 1945. 
These units found rapid acceptance 
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submarines, weapons and _ aircraft 
that we simply must have. 

If we manage our machines, our 
materiel and our manpower effec- 
tively and_ efficiently, we will 
actually be able to render better 
service in support of the combat 
agencies that must depend upon us 
ra it. 

This is a time when the Navy 
not only is going through he most 
radical change in its history but 
also, I believe, is moving toward a 
future that will greatly enhance its 
role as a defense force. We must 
be ready to adapt ourselves to this 
change and prepare our organiza- 
tion for the possibilities of the 
future if we are to realize them. 
Progressive management is our 
most certain hope of achieving that 
goal. 





THE AUTOMOTIVE COST CONTROL PROGRAM HAS 
DEMONSTRATED THE WORTH OF MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 


SINCE ADOPTION OF THIS PROGRAM... | 












UTILIZATION 
HAS 
INCREASED 





costs 
HAVE 
DECREASED 




















in the construction and_ public 
works fields as well as in heavy in- 
dustry for earth moving and bulk 
materials handling. They have been 
widely copied in re cent years. 


Docks and Hangars Contracts 
Awarded Luria by Air Force 

The United States Air Force has 
awarded two contracts aggregating 
$14,916,940 to the Luria Engineer- 
ing Company for the production of 
new-type, all-weather hangars to 
shelter intercontinental B-52 bomb- 
ers and of newly-designed mainte- 
nance docks to service the B-52 
bombers as well as C124 and C134 
transport aircraft, it was announced 
by Burrell H. Tripp, executive vice 
president. 

Production on the contracts is 
scheduled to get under way shortly 
at Luria’s steel fabricating plant in 
Bethlehem, Pa. and at a new plant 
under construction at Chicago 
Heights, Ill., he stated. 

The contract for the standardized 
maintenance docks, initial deliv- 
eries of which will start this Fall, 


amounts to $9,841,560, while that 
for the B-52 hangars totals $5,075.- 
380. 


IBM Announces 
Major Construction 


International Business Machines 
Corporation announced plans for 
two more major projects in its na- 
tion-wide expansion program—con- 
struction in Lexington, Ky., of addi- 
tional manufacturing facilities for 
the company ’s Electric Ty pew riter 
Division, and construction of a 
laboratory here for the Military 
Products Division. 

Previously announced this year 
have been construction of plant, 
laboratory and educational facili- 
ties in San Jose, Calif., and Roches- 
ter, Minn., a 12-story office building 
in Los Angeles, office buildings in 
several other cities, and a plant and 
laboratory for production of Bomb- 
ing- Radar Nav igation Equipment 
(BRANE) at Owego, N. Y. 

Details of both new projects 
were revealed to a group of press 
representatives here for an inspec- 
tion tour of IBM’s new Military 
Products Division and_ Electric 
Typewriter Division plants. 


To Keep Aircrafters Alive 


While winning safety awards for 
careful, efficient operations within 
the plant, Lockheed-Georgia Divi- 
sion employees became alarmed at 
increased number of fellow em- 
ployees being killed in accidents 
coming to and from work—acci- 
dents in which they were not to 
blame. A Star Drivers Club was 
formed to promote highway safety. 
After two weeks operation with 
12,396 members, the community is 
becoming highway safety con- 
scious. In those two weeks, mem- 
bers have driven 5,000,000 safe 


miles. 


New Pedigree—FFG's 
The C-130 Hercules is establish- 


ing a new standard of handling and 
flying for airplanes, Chief Pilot 
B. A. (Bud) Martin of the Lockheed 
Georgia Division told an aviation 
group recently. “Any airplane that 
is as far advanced and performs 
like the C-130 is bound to be the 
beginning of a family of airplanes,” 
he said. In short—First Family of 
Global Carriers. 
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viding all possible protection and 
safety for highway users in un- 
incorporated areas of California 
today. 

To illustrate the enormity of this 
task a few statistics are in order. 
California roads now accommodate 
more than 1 of every 10 registered 
vehicles in the United States. 
Motor Vehicle registration within 
the State now exceeds 6% million. 
Even this tremendous total fails to 
tell the whole congestion story for 
it does not include the abnormally 
heavy traffic in out-of-state vehicles 
that use the streets and highways 
of the State each day. Last year 
more than 1 million vehicles from 
other states entered California. 
This overwhelming volume leads 
to traffic congestion and unfortu- 
nately to deaths and injuries in 
traffic accidents. 

In the matter of roadway mile- 
age, the United States Bureau of 


action in 1947, the California High- 
way Patrol was accorded full de- 
partmental status. 

Today the Patrol service to the 
people of California is provided by 
a force of 1900 authorized uni- 
formed members of whom 1623 are 
Traffic Officers. Certain adminis- 
trative, clerical, and service func- 
tions are provided by the Patrol’s 
620 civilian employees. 

It is an elementary observation 
that the size of a state and the 
magnitude and variety of its traffic 
factors weigh heavily in the deter- 
mination of the kind of an organi- 
zation which may be created for 
traffic administration. A state 800 
miles long, spread over 150,000 
square miles, tends to make diffi- 
cult the formulation and operation 
of a workable and efficient organi- 
zation, The question of how to 
impact 1900 uniformed officers 
against 82,000 accidents, 51,000 in- 


URGANIZATIUN AND OPERATION 
UF THE CALIFORNIA HIGHWAY PATROL 


By BERNARD R. CALDWELL, Commissioner 


CU ALIFORNIA’S traffic problem, 
now without parallel anywhere in 
the world, will tax the imagination 
of the most far-sighted men in the 
days and years to come. 

Fully aware of its responsibilities 
with regard to this problem, the 
California Highway Patrol accepts 
the ambitious assignment of pro- 
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Public Roads established Califor- 
nia’s roadway total at 137,652 miles. 
Of these roadways, 93,831 miles 
are in the unincorporated areas of 
the State where the Highway Pa- 
trol concentrates its enforcement 
efforts. 

For its assigned tasks, the Patrol 
is well fortified in experience, hav- 
ing functioned as a state-wide unit 
since August 14, 1929. Prior to that 
date, the enforcement of _ traffic 
laws was achieved first on a county 
basis and later by officers selected 
by the State from eligible lists sup- 
plied by the Boards of Supervisors 
of the various counties. Neither of 
these latter arrangements was sat- 
isfactory since there was no sem- 
blance of unified control or uni- 
formity in approaching the en- 
forcement problem. 

When the statewide Highway 
Patrol was-formed, there were 280 
enforcement officers on duty. Most 
of these men provided their own 
equipment for the job. 

In 1931 the Patrol became the 
Enforcement Division of a newly 
formed Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles. Finally following Legislative 


juries, over 2,200 deaths which in 
1955 occurred on California rural 
roads, becomes the basic problem 
of the California Highway Patrol. 
Vast distances are such impor- 
tant factors in reviewing its or- 
ganizational structure that it is 
evident effective administration 
would be seriously hampered un- 
less the organization provided for 
a span of control contemplating 
apparent generous use of inter- 
mediate commanders in the struc- 
ture. Less than this would burden 
the supervisor with an inability to 
adequately cover his area, an in- 
sufficiency of time to evaluate and 
direct work, and probably more 
importantly, it would cause him to 
spread his personal influence 
among his subordinates so thinly 
as to be largely ineffectual. 
Therefore, the following levels of 
command under the three major 
divisions of management — Field 
Operations, Technical Services, and 
Administration—are imperative. 
The Field Operations Division, 
commanded by an Assistant Com- 
missioner, entertains three zones 
into which the State is geograph- 
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ically divided. The zones are under 
the command of Supervising In- 
spectors. Each zone, in turn, is 
divided into five districts, each 
commanded by an_ Inspector. 
Throughout the fifteen districts are 
the basic functional units, the 58 
Patrol areas which are normally 
under the command of a Captain. 

The Administrative Division per- 
forms the required housekeeping 
functions of the Patrol. Included 
in these functions are Accounting, 
Personnel, Office Services, Mobile 
Equipment, Office and Communi- 
cation facilities. This Division is 
commanded by an Administrative 
Officer who holds a civilian Civil 
Service classification. 

The Technical Services Division 
performs the specialized functions 
of the Department encompassing 
such areas as Research and Devel- 
opment, Orders and Manuals, 
Training, Public Information, de- 
partmental coordination of auto 
theft, school bus, light and brake 
stations, approved devices, and au- 
thorized emergency vehicle permits. 
The Technical Services Division is 
commanded by a Supervising In- 
spector. 


Recognizing the magnitude of 
the problem and with a limited 
number of trained manpower to do 
the job, the task of administration 
has just begun. Organizationally it 
would appear that the Patrol is 
well-balanced with its arrange- 
ment, yet the distribution of the 
traffic work load throughout the 
State is not on a completely equal 
basis. In one Patrol segment, the 
area is so sparsely populated that 
three counties are included within 
its command. In one other county 
the population density is such that 
seven Patrol commands are encom- 
passed within its borders. Com- 
manders within this latter county, 
which is only one of 58, must con- 
tend with 40% of the total popula- 
tion and vehicle registration of the 
State. They have the greatest as- 
signment of personnel, turn out the 
largest volume of work, are ex- 
posed to the highest probability of 
public conflict and therefore are 
in need of the best and most con- 
tinuous supervision. Within this 
county are assigned over 370 men. 
Conversely, three men are assigned 
to. control the traffic in one of the 
smaller counties. 


Of the 6,725,000 vehicles in the 
State, approximately 33% are regis- 
tered in the unincorporated com- 
munities. As a traffic problem, this 
percentage is greatly augmented 
by the continual intercity move- 
ment of vehicles. In Los Angeles 
County, for example, there are 45 
incorporated cities out of which, 
daily flow hundreds of thousands 
of vehicles onto rural roads where 
they become the immediate re- 
sponsibility of the Highway Patrol. 

The intensity of traffic conges- 
tion and potential conflict is multi- 
plied where residential develop- 
ment within cities has, for want of 
room, flooded into fringe areas of 
the county. This, along with build- 
ing of freeways into desirable rurai 
residential districts, has resulted in 
many, unincorporated areas assum- 
ing characteristics of incorporated 
cities. This has brought with it the 
requirement that more and more 
State traffic police function in a 
capacity similar to that contem- 
plated in municipal traffic police 
departments. 

The State administrator must be 
capable of dealing with at least 
two philosophical concepts of en- 
forcement; one, that entertained by 
congested community dwellers, 
and, two, that entertained by re- 
mote area inhabitants. 

Highly important to any organi- 
zation is the caliber of personnel 
selected for service. Recognizing 
the permanency of employment 
brought about by the California 
Civil Service System, the California 
Highway Patrol is extremely care- 
ful in the selection of recruit per- 
sonnel. 

Personnel are acquired from civil 
service lists developed by the State 
Personnel Board. Applicants are 
required to undergo written, oral, 
medical and physical tests. Subse- 
quent to the candidate's successful 
completion of these tests and prior 
to his employment, the Patrol con- 
ducts an investigation surrounding 
his former employment, mor al 
background, financial habits, emo- 
tional stability and general adapt- 
ability to police work. 

Should the Department discover 
negative public service items dur- 
ing the course of this investigation, 
the individual is denied appoint- 
ment in those instances in which 
the Department's recommenda- 





Private Pentagon Phone System 
Tied in with Radio 

An unusual _radiophone-tele- 
phone system in operation in the 
Pentagon enables key officials to 
have private communications be- 
tween their offices and _ radio- 
equipped cars. 

Designed and installed by Mo- 
torola, ‘the system includes QUIK- 
CALL | selective signalling for 
mobile radio units, a _ cordless 
switchboard operated by merely 
pushing buttons and a voice-oper- 
ated base station control unit. The 
complete control equipment is con- 
tained in a standard Shaw-Walker 
steel desk. 

Anyone on the private telephone 
circuit can call the switchboard 
operator and have her contact any 
of the department's radio- -equipped 
cars. 


X-Ray Minds 

Rapid-reading courses are now 
being made available to all aircraft 
builders at Lockheed-Georgia in a 
move coordinated with the Georgia 
State College and designed to im- 
prove aircraft production. 
tions are supported by the State 
Personnel Board. Reliance upon 
this sifting process obviates to an 
immeasurable degree a possible fu- 
ture lengthy and expensive legal 
action to remove the subject when 
his incompatible behavior eventu- 
ally justifies an original belief of 
his undesirability. 

After the successful candidate’s 
acceptance, he is exposed to a 12- 
week period of training. He is sub- 
jected to 360 hours of classroom 
work in addition to motorcycle rid- 
ing, small arms instructions, and 
other pertinent subjects related to 
traffic work. 

In order that the Department 
may have fully informed personnel 
at all levels, permanent policies, 
regulations, and requirements are 
promulgated in the form of orders 
and bulletins which are numbered 
and indexed to form a Manual. 
Each uniformed officer receives a 
copy of such directives. All com- 
mand and field supervisorial per- 
sonnel must maintain the manuals 
in current condition. Implementing 
the directives and providing other 
informal and temporary items is a 
continual flow of memoranda _ to 


the field. 
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In-service training is held for all 

levels. In the command and super- 
visorial ranks, this training consists 
of panel discussions regarding 
problems pertinent to the adminis- 
trative and enforcement program 
of the Department. The panel 
usually consists of the Commis- 
sioner, Deputy Commissioner, Divi- 
sion heads, and Zone Commanders. 
Training sessions for the grade of 
Beapocter are held quarterly; for 
Captain and _ Lieutenant  semi- 
annually; and Sergeants annually. 
It is the desire of the Department 
that the Traffic Officer personnel 
be returned to the Academy for 
refresher courses in enforcement 
techniques, discussion of law 
changes, and related subjects at 
intervals of not more than two 
years. 

A democratic approach to formu- 
lating Departmental policies is 
found to be most effective when 
there is some appreciation by mem- 
bers of the Department of the 
problems attending its over-all op- 
eration. One device the Patrol has 
used to secure better understand- 
ing has been staff and command 
schools. These consist of represent- 
atives from various grades who 
meet and discuss specific respon- 
sibilities and requirements of their 
own and other grades, particularly 
in the light of the practical prob- 
lems attending the organizational 
operations. These meetings under 
-% direction of a conference lead- 

have been very fruitful in de- 
lineating the responsibility for each 
level of. command, They have also 
been valuable to the participants 
by enabling them to appreciate 
problems of command other than 
their own. Progression of the 
schools has considerably lessened 
areas of resistance and _ friction 
within the organization. 

Furthermore, material from the 
conference has been compiled and 
completely evaluated. From. this, 
the direction will be aptly pointed 
for advanced education of the Pa- 
trol members, particularly those in- 
dividuals who have shown promise 
of developing into future occupants 
of key positions. This technique is 
dire ctly related to one of the most 
impor tant and basic concerns of the 
Department, ‘that of assuring abil- 
ities and proficiencies to exist in its 
personnel so that replacements for 
key jobs are present in depth. It 
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cannot be left to the individual in 
all cases to choose the field for his 
development. It may well not coin- 
cide with the needs of the Depart- 
ment. As time passes and the em- 
ployee advances in the Depart- 
ment, the investment in him be- 
comes greater. His greater produc- 
tivity must be insured by prepar- 
ing him for the extra effort. 
Another democratic device used 
to stimulate interest in the Patrol 
has been the solicitation of sugges- 
tions for betterment of its opera- 
tion and service. The unexpected 
response has produced a volume of 
ideas and taxed the limited facil- 
ities established for their study. 


In many cases the issues raised 
or the procedures recommended 
were so vital that extensive and 
time consuming considerations had 
to be effected before decisions 
could materialize. It was originally 
intended that where _ possible, 
recommendations for decisions on 
acceptance or rejection of ideas 
would be made by the section or 
division concerned. It was soon 
noted that the depth and insight 
of many of the suggestions were 
such that the inter-relationship of 
functions precluded a decision be- 
ing made by any one section. The 


effects were often far-reaching and 


had to be reconciled with many 
operations throughout the Patrol. 

In this regard the Patrol utilizes 
pre-staff conferences wherein the 
senior staff meet to discuss various 
problems in an attempt to arrive 
at a consolidated recommendation 
for consideration by the Commis- 
sioner at his conference usually 
held the following day. This has 
gone a long way to alleviate the 
problem of lengthy discussions and 
the attendant loss of the adminis- 
trator’s time in resolving these mat- 
ters. 


Efforts to develop within the 
Patrol membership an understand- 
ing of the purpose and direction of 
the organization and support neces- 
sary to further its aims have been 
remarkably productive. 

This philosophy further empha- 
sizes the fact that no effective or- 
ganization can be administered 
alone. 
®@ American soldiers in Europe are 
served by 288 chaplains of 28 dif- 
ferent faiths. 


® Nearly 6,500 students, most of 
them American servicemen study- 
ing in off-duty time, are enrolled 
in the University of Maryland 
Overseas Program. 


Invents Gimmicks 
To Benefit Army 

BREMERHAVEN, Germany — 
It’s finally happened. The skyhook 
—traditional “nothing” which ‘Army 
basic trainees are sent to find—has 
become a something. 

This skyhook, invented by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Lawrence M. Furey 
of Warwick, Pa., chief of terminal 
operations at the Army’s Port of 
Embarkation here, keeps cable off 
the ground when it’s not being used 
to unload ships. 

A queerly shaped device made of 
steel rods, the skyhook is mobile 
and can be moved about as needed. 

Furey’s inventive imagination 
didn’t begin with the skyhook—nor 
is it apt to end there. Numerous 
Army citations prove his mental 
meanderings have improved the 
loading and unloading of military 
transports. 

There was the stowage factor 
chart, used to determine quickly 
the number of cubic feet needed to 
stow the thousands of items sent by 
sea from Bremerhaven each day. It 
won him a commendation from the 
Transportation Training Command. 

So did the idea to make up an 
information packet for men about 
to be shipped overseas. 

Other inventions: a six-sectioned 
envelope; a device to snip steel 
bands from around cartons; two 
types of steel band clamps that can 
be removed quickly by hand; and 
improvements on fork lifts and flat 
bed trailers. 

Patents have been issued on some 
of his inventions, but the 45-year- 
old officer doesn’t reap any mone- 
tary rewards from them. 

Furey said most of the inventions 
were products of mental gymnastics 
during his leisure time. 

“I set up a problem for myself,” 
he said, “and then I go about solv- 
ing it. For instance, the idea for the 
skyhook came to me while I was 
playing with a paper clip.” 

With the skyhook out of the way, 
the inventive lieutenant colonel 
now may get around to developing 
another much-maligned item —a 
left-handed monkey wrench. 
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Tue SAME type of leadership 
that has brought success to the 
military services in the fields of 
military science and tactics will pay 
great ‘dividends in the financial 
management field, according to the 
Cooper Committee.’ In support of 
this position, the Committee recom- 
mends that more attention be given 
to career development. 

At the Air Force Finance Centez, 
Denver, Colorado, there is a pro- 
gram which. dovetails precisely 
with the views expressed by the 
Cooper Committee. This program, 
called an executive and career 
development program, has been 
established to develop Air Force 
finance officers who are qualified to 
provide prompt, adequate, and 
efficient service for the Air Force, 
in keeping with laws governing the 
receipt, disbursement, accounting, 
and disposition of public funds. 
The program is based on the con- 
cept that the complex finance func- 
tions of today require executive 
personnel who have imagination, 
adaptability, and resourcefulness, 
as well as unquestionable honesty 
and integrity to fill a fiduciary re- 
sponsibility to the United States 
Government. It is the goal of this 
program to assure maximum utili- 
zation of finance-type officers by 
making personnel assignments in 
the best interest of the individual, 
the finance network, and the Air 
Force. 


Background 

All officers in the finance net- 
work are ultimately answerable to 
the Director of Finance, who is 
charged with the responsibility of 
establishing finance policy and as- 
suring the legality of Air Force 
disbursements. Since the Director 
of Finance has a fiduciary respon- 
sibility to the Government of the 
United States—i.e., he acts in the 
capacity of a trustee or gue urdian 
of public funds appropriated for 
use of the Air Force—he has the 
authority to approve or disapprove 
appointment of a finance officer. 
depending on the qualifications and 
integrity of the individual officer. 


*Report on Financial Management in 
the Development of Defense, Advisory 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and 
Procedures, Oct. 54, p. 5. Mr. Charles P. 
Cooper is chairman of this committee, 
and it is popularly known as “The Cooper 
Committee.” 
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Executive and Career 
Development of 
Air Force Finance Officers 


by Colonel Stanley A. Fulcher 


Chief of the System Division 
Directorate of Finance 


USAF 


Summary of report 
An executive and 


vareer development program has been established to 


develop Air Force finance officers who are qualified to provide prompt, 
adequate, and efficient service for the Air Force in keeping with laws 
governing the receipt, disbursement, accounting, and disposition of public 
funds. It is the goal of this program to assure maximum utilization of 
finance-type officers by making personnel assignments in the best interest 
of the individual, the finance network, and the Air Force. 


In turn, individual finance officers 
upon assignment assume fiduciary 
responsibility that is personal and 
absolute for all public funds en- 
trusted to them. The holding of 
public money in trust is ince a 
tremendous responsibility. There- 
fore, it is vital that unquestionable 
honesty and explicit conformity 
with the laws of the land be an 
inherent characteristic of an indi- 
vidual in the discharge of disburs- 
ing duties. It is incumbent upon 
every officer in the Air Force 
finance network to conduct his per- 
sonal and Air Force activities in 
such a manner that there can be 
no question of personal or moral 


“Integrity, 


integrity. As one author has stated, 
honesty, and_ sincerity 
are qualities in which a man must 
rate 100% or zero. Unless a candi- 
date can be rated 100%, it is futile 
to dream of educating him to raise 
his standards after appointment. 
Those are qualities with which he 
must have been endowed _ before 
appointment, not through educa- 
tion on the job.”? 

At the present time there are 
over two hundred finance offices in 
the Air Force. The entire finance 


?Melvin T. Copeland, The Executive 
at Work (Harvard University Press, 


1951), p. 47. 
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network is authorized a total of 576 
qualified officers. This total repre- 
sents staff positions, disbursing 
positions, deputy disbursing posi- 
tions, class B agent positions, and 
approximately 76 training positions 
as assistant finance officers. 

Each finance office differs in size, 
scope, and responsibility, as well as 
in the major technical work area. 
For example, some finance offices 
in the Strategic Air Command re- 
quire an incumbent well qualified 
in numerous unusual cases involv- 
ing travel pay due to the global 
mobility of that Command. On the 
other hand, the finance officer in 
the Air Materiel Command must 
be well qualified to handle all types 
of procurement contracts involving 
payments of commercial accounts. 
The total gross disbursements of 
varying finance offices also indicate 
a difference in scope of responsi- 
bility. The smallest offices disburse 
approximately 300 thousand dollars 
per month, while larger offices dis- 
burse as much as 160 million dollars 
a month. 

A recent survey of all officers in 
a disbursing status is summarized 
by the following statistics: 

Mr. Average Finance Officer is 
in the grade of Captain with the 
date of rank of 15 February 1951. 
He is a Reserve Officer on indefinite 
appointment, married and has one 
child. He is 34 years old. He has 
attended one _ service school in 
finance or related field and has 
two years of college. He has been 
in the military service 13% years, 
of which 3% were in enlisted or 
cadet status. He has finance or re- 
lated experience of 7 years; 5 years 
as a commissioned officer, 1 year 
as an enlisted man, and 1 year as 
a civilian. He has served two over- 
seas tours of duty for a total of 
42 months. He has spent 17 months 
at his present station and has had 
the present account for 13 months. 
He supervises 1 officer, 14 airmen, 
and 13 civilians. He has 4,032 
military pay records on hand, proc- 
esses 1,469 commercial accounts 
monthly with an average gross dis- 
bursement of $7,660,378.59, and 
receives an average of 13 Notices 
of Exception each month. 


Objectives of the 
Career Development Program 


The objective of the finance 
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officer career development program 
is to provide maximum utilization 
of officers by incorporating a pat- 
tern of progression by which officer 
personnel can advance to increas- 
ingly important comptroller-type 
positions, and by furnishing the 
Director of Finance a sound basis 
on which to assign officers in order 
to assure prompt, adequate, and 
efficient finance service for the Air 
Force. The career development 
program provides the Director of 
Finance a means of knowing what 
personnel resources he has and 
where they are located, a means of 
tapping these resources to the 
fullest extent, and a plan for de- 
veloping these resources to the 
maximum.* 

The career program outlines a 
sequence of progress for finance- 
type officers which is normally as 
follows: 

Assistant finance officer 

Class B agent officer 

Deputy finance officer 

Finance officer 

Assistant staff finance officer 

Staff finance officer 

Deputy Comptroller 

Comptroller 


While the individual rate of prog- 
ress is controlled, to some extent, 
by grade and position vacancies, it 
is primarily determined by an 
officer's initiative and ability. Being 
aware of the increasing com- 
plexity of present-day management, 
whether in finance or other fields, 
the Air Force endeavors to assure 
that officers will receive as broad a 
training as practicable early in their 
careers. To this end, officers are 
assigned to positions which provide 
experience that they lack and that 
will be necessary for future pro- 
gression. The primary attempt is 
to give officers broad training in 
the field of financial management 
to quality them for three types of 
positions, viz., accounting, manage- 
ment analysis and budget, and 
audit. 

The finance officer of today is no 
longer the old paymaster of yes- 
teryear. In, addition to being thor- 
oughly familiar with his specialty 
of finance, the present-day officer 


“Build Better Bosses,” an article re- 
printed from Steel (March 22, 1954) for 


use of the George Washington University | 
Air Force Management Training Pro- | 


gram, p. 3. 


must be steeped in a thorough 
knowledge of office management, 
human relations, and __ practices 
common to everyday business. He 
must carry out his financial duties 
in accordance with the overall ob- 
jectives of the Air Force Manage- 
ment Improvement Program, ori- 
ented toward achieving maximum 
operational effectiveness, with due 
consideration to current and long- 
range requirements, through im- 
proved ways of doing things, better 
utilization of available resources, 
and the development of an opti- 
mum capability. 

For this reason, the career pro- 
gram is designed to encourage 
training and duty assignments in 
specalties related to finance so that 
the specialization of a narrow order 
is not imposed by restricting an 
officer to duty assignments in 
finance alone. Just as the require- 
ments of present-day business have 
changed, so too, in the finance net- 
work, versatility, adaptability, and 
overall knowledge of business as a 
whole have become requisites for 
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an executive.‘ However, in the 
exercise of this broad training con- 
cept, care must be taken in the 
assignment and reassignment of 
personnel in order not to jeopardize 
efficient finance service for the Air 
Force by the temporary loss of 
qualified officers. 


Description of the 
Career Development Program 

Initial input of officers into the 
finance network is from three 
sources: AFROTC graduates, OCS 
graduates, and cadets eliminated 
from flying training. These officers 
are chosen for the ; nee network 
with the aid of personal coun- 
seling on the basis of (a) their 
past experience and __ training 
(e.g., AFROTC graduates entering 
finance generally have a college 
degree in business administration, 
accounting, or a related field), (b) 
their desires, and (c) the present 
and anticipated needs of the Air 
Force. 

After completing the basic dis- 
bursing officer's training course, 
these men are generally assigned as 
assistant finance officers. This posi- 
tion provides an opportunity to 
apply the knowledge gained in the 
basic course, while under the direct 
guidance of a qualified finance 
officer. Future assignments, with 
possible promotions along the way, 
are based on the officer's qualifica- 
tions and ability with consideration 
for the requirements of the posi- 
tion, i.e., the size of the office, the 
scope of the duties, the nature of 
technical knowledge and the de- 
gree of responsibility required. 

The assignment of all officers in 

the finance network is planned and 
controlled from a central point— 
the Military Career Dev elopme nt 
Branch, Programs and Analysis Di- 
vision, Directorate of Finance, 
which is located at the Air Force 
Finance Center. This office is re- 
sponsible for developing and moni- 
toring the finance portion of the Air 
Force career development program 
and for assisting in the develop- 
ment and review of finance train- 
ing programs. 
“William F. Wrightnour, “Management 
Development: A Practical Application,” 
Personnel (Volume 28, Number 4), as re- 
printed for the George Washington Uni- 
versity Air Force Manpower Management 
Training Program, p. 2. 
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In order to provide maximum 
utilization of officers, the Military 
Career Development Branch main- 
tains a dual inventory system. First, 
an inventory of finance position 
authorizations and requirements is 
maintained. This inventory shows 
the number and grade of finance 
positions authorized, assigned, va- 
cant, and in excess of authorization; 
and it includes officer manning 
requirements as _ indicated by 
Air Force Specialty C lassification 
Codes. The inventory is used in 
connection with reports submitted 
by the field as to the numerical and 
dollar volume of transactions han- 
dled by the various offices. Along 
with organization charts forwarded 
by each finance office, the above in- 
formation provides a general guide 
to the minimum qualifications re- 
quired for the various positions. 

The second inventory indicates 
officers available in the network 
(and trained reserve officers avail- 
able in case of emergency). This 
inventory shows the qualifications 
of all finance- type officers with re- 
spect to tr aining, types and amount 
of experience, their individual as- 
signment desires with consideration 
given to personal capability factors 
based on past performance, and 
their past record with respect to 
Notices of Exception issued. On the 
basis of this inventory, the Director 
of Finance is in a position to recom- 
mend assignments which will fully 
utilize the officer’s present knowl- 
edge and ability and, at the same 
time, will prov ide him with experi- 
ence necessary for assuming posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. The 
inventory also provides a training 
guide, on the basis of which the Mil- 
itary Career Development Branch 
is in a position to recommend Air 
Force correspondence courses, spe- 
cialized training courses such as 
that offered by the George Wash- 
ington University, and university 
courses to be pursue »d by the officer 
on his own time in order to enhance 
his opportunity for moving into 
levels of higher management. 


Because of the wide range of 
differences in the various finance 
offices in relation to gross monetary 
disbursements, technical responsi- 
bility, experience, and grade author- 
ization, an Air Force Specialty 
Classification Code cannot be used 
as the sole criterion for assignment 


to finance positions. Therefore, in 
addition to the information pro- 
vided the Director of Finance by 
the two inventories above des- 
cribed, an oral working agreement 
has been’ established between 
DCS/P, Hq USAF, and the Direc- 
tor of Fiance, whereby the Director 
of Finance furnishes specific recom- 
mendations affecting , assignment 
and reassignment of all finance 
officers between commands. Staff 
finance officers recommend, 
through their DCS/P, the internal 
assignment and reassignment of 
officers, since they are closer to the 
offices and, therefore, in a better 
position to know the specific re- 
quirements of the positions. 


The Program within the 
Air Force Finance Center 


An outline of the career develop- 
ment program within the Air 
Force Finance Center is presented 
below to clarify the aims and op- 
eration of the system. 

The majority of officer positions 
authorized at the Air Force Finance 
Center require experience and 
qualifications in some area of the 
Comptroller career field. Although 
these positions call for skilled per- 
sonnel, they also provide incum- 
bents with an opportunity for 
broadening their perspective in the 
management area by formulating 
plans and policies, effecting man- 
agement improvements, and moni- 
toring and assisting in the direc- 
tion of the Comptroller's activities. 
To capitalize on these opportunities 
for experience, a system of rotation 
of assignments has been devised 
with the objective of using what- 
ever specialized skills the officer 
already possesses while affording 
him, at the same time, as great an 
opportunity as possible for enrich- 
ing and extending his experience 
in the Comtroller field. For ex- 
ample, the qualified finance officer, 
upon assignment to the Center, is 
thor oughly familiar with disbursing 
procedures and has a_ general 
knowledge of the public laws and 
regulations pertaining to appropri- 
ated moneys, but he is generally 
limited in managerial experience. 
This gap between technician and 
manager can be effectively bridged 
by the managerial assignments 
available in the Center. In the same 
way, the managerial background 
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necessary to qualify a staff finance 
officer to be able to supervise other 
staff finance offices or to supervise 
comptroller-type personnel can be 
obtained through certain assign- 
ments at the Center. 


In order to institute such a plan, 
all officer positions in the Center 
which were subject to rotation 
without disturbing necessary con- 
tinuity and which did not require 
extensive specialized experience 
(such as legal or supply) were 
analyzed and the results were 
charted as to experience required 
of an incumbent and experience to 
be gained in the position. This 
analysis revealed 36 positions that 
are considered of an executive de- 
velopment type, 14 of which 
provide knowledge and experience 
required for (a) Comptroller-sub- 
command, (b) Deputy Comp- 
troller—major command, (c) staff 
finance officer—major command, 
and (d) staff finance officer in a 
staff position other than finance, 
but in comptroller activities. The 
remaining 22 positions provide 
knowledge and experience required 
for (a) staff finance officer—sub- 
command, (b) staff finance officer 
in other than finance positions but 
in comptroller activity, and (c) key 
finance-type positions at major in- 
stallations. 

When an officer reports for his 
initial assignment at the Air Force 
Finance Center, he receives indi- 
vidual guidance as to possible as- 
signments available to him. An in- 
dividual chart is prepared to show 
the Center positions in which the 
officer is already fully qualified (in 
order to avoid repetition of experi- 
ence) and those positions which 
offer a change to gain the experi- 
ence, background, and skills which 
will be necessary to qualify him for 
a position in the next higher level. 
The chart is prepared and recom- 
mendations for assignment are 
made on the basis of individual 
career needs rather than as a result 
of one systematic or stereotype as- 
signment procedure. Thus the chart 
furnishes the personnel officer a 
tool for making recommendations 
and the commander a means of 
evaluating these recommendations. 

Three years is considered the 
normal tour of duty for all officers 
within the Air Force Finance Cen- 
ter, with the exception of officers 
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assigned to the Command Section. 
During this period, an officer is 
usually afforded the opportunity 
of filling three different executive 
development positions to gain ex- 
perience that is as broad and varied 
as possible. Moreover, TDY train- 
ing assignments to such courses as 
the Budget Officer Course, the 
Management Analysis Course, and 
the Comptroller Staff Officer Course 
are considered an integral part of 
an officer’s tour at the Center. 

The number of positions assigned 
an officer during his tour is de- 
pendent upon several variables. 
One of the primary determinants, 
of course, is the individual's capac- 
ity to master each position, as re- 
vealed by the evaluation of his im- 
mediate supervisor. Secondly, as 
stated above, the individual officer’s 
previous experience has a tendency 
to direct assignments and rotation 
is tailored to fit his individual 
career needs. And finally, rotation 
is, of necessity, less frequent in pos- 
itions of high level where scope and 
complexity are great. Therefore, 
the one-year assignment policy of 
the Center is tentative and typical, 
rather than a rigid formula. 


Throughout the officer’s tour of 


the Center, close liaison is main- 


tained between the individual off- 
cer, his supervisor, and the person- 
nel officer, in order to modify the 
original assigninent chart when- 
ever necessary, to provide for 
smooth rotation from losing to 
gaining organization, and to furnish 
the officer general guidance for his 
future career development, includ- 
ing recommendations concerning 
TDY training assignments, as well 
as participation in off-duty courses 
conducted by local universities. 

In summary, the outstanding 
characteristic of the Finance Cen- 
ter career development program is 
the fact that it is geared to meet the 
needs of each officer as an indivi- 
dual, to provide him with a means 
of preparing himself for positions 
of higher level, while using his 
present knowledge and experience 
to further the work of the Air 
Force. 


Conclusion 


Like the United States Rubber 
Company, the Air Force believes 
that, “Manpower is management's 
major investment—trained man- 


power is management's most effec- 
tive tool—effective manpower is 
management’s greatest asset—and 
the degree of effectiveness of that 
manpower is conditioned by the 
proper selection, development, and 
direction by members of manage- 
ment vested with responsibility.”° 


5Wrightnaur, op. cit., p. 6. 


Hamilton Standard Building 
Large Plant Addition 


Hamilton Standard, division of 
United Aircraft Corporation, yester- 
day broke ground for one of the 
largest plant additions scheduled 
for Connecticut industry this year. 
Approximating 370,000 square feet 
of manufacturing and office space, 
the addition is substantially larger 
than was originally announced last 
fall. 

Erle Martin, general manager, 
and Arvid Nelson, factory manager, 
turned the first spadefuls of earth 
in an area to the rear of the com- 
pany’s Windsor Locks plant, Bull- 
dozers and power shovels promptly 
went to work clearing a space 
680 by 400 feet for the new con- 
struction. 

“At the time we originally an- 
nounced this expansion in Novem- 
ber,” Mr. Martin said, “it appeared 
that 250,000 square feet would 
meet our needs. Since that time, 
however, additional orders for 
equipment for turbine-powered air- 
craft and continuing demand for 
propellers have caused an increase 
of 60 per cent over our previous 
space requirements.” 

The company’s hiring rate is also 
being increased, Mr. Martin re- 
vealed, “with the expectation that 
by this time next year we should 
be near our all-time employment 
peak of World War II.” 

The new plant will be devoted 
to jet equipment, engineering, and 
production. It will be separated 
from the original plant by rail road 
tracks and an access road. An 
underground corridor will link the 
two plants, and employees in the 
new builing will enter through an- 
other underground corridor leading 
from a new parking area for over 
615 cars now nearing completion. 


@ The U. S. Army is directly or in- 
directly training over 200 foreign 
divisions. 
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What Management 
Means to Me— 


This Month: 


By John M. Henderson, Jr. 
Colonel, Ord Corps 


NOW HEAR THIS—NOW HEAR THIS—is a 
familiar cry in our Navy. It represents the voice of 
management calling for attention. The voice of man- 
agement must pass the word to get results that will 
achieve its objective. 

When I consider the meaning of management, I find 
it necessary to recall the obvious and trite: Manage- 
ment has only three basic tools with which to work— 
MEN—MONEY-MATERIALS. All are variables, but 
the wide variance in the output of men offers the 
greatest challenge and the greatest reward in the use 
of managerial skill. 

Management means to me the full use of men to 
reach the goal of management. Whatever the activity, 
the goal is this: TO DO IT BETTER FOR LESS. 
This is the job of management. 

Managing men demands that intangible called leader- 
ship. Leadership is manifested in many ways, but the 
one everyday factor of leadership that influences the 
success of an enterprise is UNDERSTANDING. There 
must be complete understanding between management 
and the worker, understanding of instructions, methods, 
goals, attitude, environment, and “why” to mention 
a few. Communications create understanding. In short, 
the word must be passed and received to be under- 
stood. 

Passing the word appears to be a simple task. It is. 
But it must be planned to achieve the desired result. 
The sergeant barks; the recruit acts. The action is 
slovenly and ineffective the first time the recruit hears 
the order. Only after training by explanation and 
demonstration will the sergeant create understanding 
and the recruit react properly. Even after training has 
been completed, a drawled slovenly order will reap a 
slovenly response. 

How can we pass the word and achieve our goal— 
DO IT BETTER FOR LESS? To find out, let’s answer 
these questions: 

a. What is our message? 

b. Who must receive this message and who must 
send it? 

c. What words should we use to have our message 
understood? 

d. How should the message be transmitted? 

e. What results can we expect? 


What Message 

Surely, the first words to be passed should tell “what 
to do,” and there must be understanding as to “how 
to do it.” Do these orders and instructions (or SOP’s ) 
always result in doing it better for less? Unfortunately, 
no. A ditchdigger can be told to dig a ditch, and how 
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to dig it, yet do a poor job. His energy and effectiveness 
reflect his ideas and feeling. Sure—his ideas can be of 
fear and punishment or of praise and reward. Call 
“the will to work,” or “proper motivation” if you wish, 
but the intensity of his ideas will bear dire tly on the 
way the job is done. 

Motivation is based on ideas held by all of us, whether 
those ideas are true or false. A mistaken idea that the 
ditch is unnecessary will certainly slow our digger. 
Let us dig a few ideas . . . ideas that result in doing it 
better for less. Here are some: The work is concuitiol 
—work that is needed by group or country; the worker 
is wanted and needed; the worker feels he “belongs”; 
he has pride of organization; he feels the justice and 
fairness of the group; he knows that the job can be 
done; he has ambition, teamwork and spirit in his heart. 
Books on psychology, leadership, and industrial rela- 
tions list these in detail. Whatever the message, it has 
one purpose—to carry ideas that are received, under- 
stood, and result in desired action. 


Who Receives and Sends? 

The day of the “Bull o’ the Woods” manager is happily 
a thing of the past. His methods were rough and he got 
results, but did he get understanding and the best 
results? Sure, managers must give orders clearly and 
emphatically. But even policemen find two-way radios 
helpful. A free exchange of ideas between the worker 
and the boss is a must for understanding. The word 
must be passed up as well as down. 

This two-way channel of communications should 
normally follow the chain of command in both civilian 
and military organizations. Failure of the chain of 
command invites disunity, chaos, and weakening of 
responsibility. I do not imply that exceptions are not 
necessary to prevent dangerous frustrations. The organi- 
zational structure of the services provide inspectors 
general and chaplains as safetyvalves for these excep- 
tions. Too frequent need for these channels is usually 
indicative that the chain of command has failed to get 
understanding. 

The key man in your organization and mine is the 
first line supervisor. He directs the “do-ers” and gets 
things done. He must know the word and be able to 
send it and receive it. Sometimes he was selected be- 
cause he was the best craftsman. But as a supervisor 
he works with people, not things, and, as a supervisor, 
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he must learn to use people skilfully. To do so requires 
understanding. 

To the up and down passing of the word must be 
added a lateral movement for real cooperation and 
the formation of a team. The clerk who understands the 
clerical procedures that are done before and after her 
task does a better job, especially if she knows the people 
who do them. A specific ex: ‘ample that pays off in 
mechanical and production operations in the brief 
exchange of. duties and responsibilities by inspectors 
and production men. “Responsibilities” is a key word 
during this exchange. Each will become a better mem- 
ber of the team when he knows what the rest of the 
team does. 


Pass What Words? 


Ideas and understanding move from mind to mind 
in many ways through our five senses. Most of us reduce 
ideas to words, even in our own thinking. The words 
that convey Our message are important whether they 
be seen or heard. 

Since words are the means to understanding, their 
careful selection is vital. Naturally, their arrangement 
is important for the same reason. Words arranged to 
get the idea over are more important than technical 
niceties of grammar. 

Words that we use should be: 

Words that are understood by the intended receiver. 

Active words that result in ideas and action. 

Enough words but not too many. 

This last point was impressed upon me while serving 
under a chief of staff who had a very telling sign hung 
behind his desk. Staff officers who submitted lengthy 
papers filled with obscurities were directed to read it. 

“Lincoln’s Gettysburg address contains 266 words; 

The Ten Commandments contain 297 words; 

The Declaration of Independence contains 300 words; 

The OPS order reducing the price of cabbage con- 

tains 29.911 words. 


DON’T CABBAGE YOUR TEXT 


To stress that he wanted meat and not cabbage, he 
waged war on cliches and gobbledegook in general. 
Some of his targets: 

In order to... 

Inclosed herewith .. . 
Full implementation of . . . 
Referenced directive . . 


For the purpose of . 
With due regard for... 
With reference to... 
For the reason that... 


—and the archaic use of third person construction. 

You have felt the frustration of trying to decipher 
the “whereas-es” and the “to wits” of many a bureau- 
cratic form conceived in red tape and born of confusion. 
Clarity and understanding are the crying need. Try it. 
How Passed ; 

Smoke signals, heliograph and stone writing all had 
their use. Today we follow the phone companies’ advice 
and call “person to person” if we want to guarantee 
understanding. Agreed, it costs more, but the results 
of that two-way conversation DO IT BETTER FOR 
LESS. 
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In government, business and industry, the word gets 
passed better person to person. Certainly, for real results 
we should add—“face to face.” Employees and super- 
visors should aim for person to person, face to face 
communications for greatest effectiveness. When that 
is not literally possible the objective should be the same 
whether the word be oral or written, phoned, tele- 
graphed, mailed or displayed on a sign. 


THE MESSAGE MAY BE GOING TO A MULTI- 
TUDE BUT IT IS RECEIVED BY INDIVIDUALS. 

Before leaving the “how” phase of passing the word, 
let’s not forget that understanding by the team can be 
achieved in many ways that are not written or spoken 
—here are a few: 

Orientation tours of your plant that are not 
limited to ballyhoo, but show problems as well as 
pride. 

“Family Day” ideas that let the wife and kids 
appreciate Dad and how he brings home the bacon. 
Isn't Dad the most important guy they and he— 
know? 

A “proud worker” slanted public information 
program that feeds on news items of accomplish- 
ments by the team and its members will publicize 
the “do-ers”—and let the big boss ride their laurels 
to success. 


Suggestion programs that use the brains of even 
the newest and youngest member of the organiza- 
tion. You and I remember that we had ideas even 
in our teens. 


You can think of many more. One that we can copy 
from the military is a planned “Leadership Conference” 
between first line supervisors and their men. It works 
here at Pueblo. We call it “What’s new?—for us.” Each 
supervisor spends fifteen minutes a week talking with, 
not to, his men. Yes, some gripes are aired, but man- 
agement’s ideas percolate too. 


Results 

When the word is passed effectively, received and 
understood the organization does the job better for 
less. Members that understand form a better team. 
Players that work together as a team, score for the team. 
Informed, wanted and appreciated people are proud 
people who put out for real achievement. 


Did you ever analyze how many of your more arduous 
tasks result from the word not being passed? Rework 
of final product because someone didn’t know what 
was wanted? Need for better training? Reorganization 
problems? New orders? New SOP’s? Low production 
and high costs? Complaints and gripes? The field is 
unlimited and all because someone didn’t get the word. 

Effective passing of the word will not cure all man- 
agerial problems, but an effort for better human under- 
standing will pay big dividends. Best of all, it is not a 
hard job. Given encouragemment by the boss, your 
outfit will do it for you—I don’t advocate mollycoddling 
either. 

To help make the job easy it might be a good idea 
to put up one more rule—and enforce it! 


DO UNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD HAVE 
OTHERS DO UNTO YOU. 
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United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 681 gradu- 
ates of the Acade my’s 116th class 
joined the Armed Services last 
month in colorful exercises under 
the direction of Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam R. Smedberg, USN, Comman- 
dant. 453 selected the Navy, 169, 
almost a fourth of the class the Air 
Force, and 51 to the Marine Corps. 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford, USN, 
was the commencement speaker, 
and Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, 
General Emmett O’Donnell Jr., and 
General Randolph Pate, adminis- 
tered oaths to the new officers. 


Command & General Staff Col- 
lege, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Lt. General James M. Gavin, Chief 
of the Army’s Research and Devel- 
opment was the principal speaker 
at the graduation exercises for 513 
officers of the regular course. In the 
class were 76 students from 39 Al- 
lied nations. 


Anderson Air Force Base, APO 
334 San Francisco, California. Thir- 
ty-three diplomas were recently 
awarded to graduates of the new 50 
hour Air Force Management Train- 
ing Course. Colonel Frank E. 
Marek, USAF, Base Commander, 
in the graduation address stressed 
the “willingness to work” as being 
the chief criteria for a successful 
leader. The training course is under 
the direction of Major Alexander 
Thomson, Chief of Andersen’s Man- 
power Organization. 


Naval Reserve Training Com- 
mand, Omaha, Nebraska. Rear Ad- 
miral Ermest H. von Heimburg, 
USN, now serving as Commandant 
of the Fourth Naval District, has 
been selected as Commander of the 
new organization and will report 
late this month for duty. Captain 
Michael P. Russillo, USN, Chief of 
Staff, will serve as acting com- 
mander until Admiral von Heim- 
burg’s arrival. 


Marine Corps Air Station, Kane- 
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ohe Bay, Hawaii. A new Airborne 
Terrain Appreciation School is 
being conducted by the First Pro- 
visional Marine Air-Ground Task 
Force. Designed to acquaint com- 
pany grade officers from the 4th 
Marines with the latest concepts of 
amphibious assault, they are being 
trained to plan helicopter opera- 
tions and select landing zones. The 
new course is under the direction 
of Major R. E. Roach, USMC. 


United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, New London, Connecticut. 87 
graduates were commissioned last 
month and have joined the United 
States Coast Guard. Cadet Robert 
Allan Biller was the honor gradu- 
ate with an average of 87.047. As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 
David W. Kendall, made the grad- 
uation address and The Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard, Vice-Ad- 
miral Alfred C. Richmond, pre- 
sented the commissions and swore 
in the officers. 


Army Quartermaster Subsistence 
School, Chicago, Illinois. The 24th 
graduating class consisting of 35 
officers, representing the military 
forces of the United States, Repub- 
lic of Korea, Pakistan, Nationalist 
China, England -and Israel, were 
presented diplomas recently by 
Major General A. L. Marshall, 
Commanding General of the Quar- 
termaster Market Center System. 
The intensive six-month course in 
food technology and subsistence 
logistics trains selected officers in 
the composition, characteristics, 
and proper handling of all types of 
food purchased by the armed 
forces. 


Randolph Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Texas. Two new nuclear 
weapons courses have been opened 
to selected officers of B-66 bom- 
bardment units. Headquarters 
USAF will allot quotas, and rated 
officers in air-crew slots will be 
given preference. 


Armed Forces Staff College, Nor- 





folk, Virginia. 63 officers, all liew- 
tenant colonels, have been selected 
for the February 1957 class of the 
Staff College. An additional 20 
have been selected as alternates. 
Approximately 120 officers are 


“graduated in two classes each year. 


U.S. Naval School of Hospital 
Administration, National Naval 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Mary- 
land. Graduation exercises for the 
17th class in Hospital Administra- 
tion were held on 14 June. The 
graduating class was made up of 
26 Navy and 10 Air Force Medical 
Service Corps officers. 


Army War College, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania. Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, Charles C. Finu- 
cane, was the principal speaker at 
the sixth graduating class recently 
of the Army's senior College. 200 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps officers of the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel and colonel received 
diplomas. 


Navy Advanced School, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, In- 
diana. F ifty navy petty officers 
have been selected to enter Purdue 
this fall for navy-sponsored educa- 
tions, and possible college degrees. 
The first group to be picked, the 
men will study prescribed technical 
courses in the school of engineer- 
ing. Upon completion of two years 
study the men will return to the 
fleet for four years’ active duty. If 
they re-enlist for an additional six 
years, they will be returned to the 
university to round out academic 
instruction. 


Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio. Eight of the contractors Op- 
erating primary pilot schools for 
the Air Force have been hired for 
another year. The ninth, Darr Aero 
at Marrana AB, Arizona, will be re- 
placed by Beiser Aviation Corpo- 
ration. The nine will split an esti- 
mated $35 million for training 
about 6800 students. 


Fort Benning, Georgia. Fort Ben- 
ning personnel, who recently com- 
pleted a work simplification course 
at the Infantry Center, have sub- 
mitted job improvement sugges- 
tions which will save the Federal 
Government more than $14,000 an- 
nually, The suggestions will save 
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more than 6,514 man-hours and 
more than 11,000 miles of vehicular 
and non-vehicular travel. 


The Traffic Institute, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Four Air Force Officers, Major Car- 
roll J. Victor, Captains Robert G. 
Fox, Rudolph J. Gerguric and Fran- 
cis E. Wilkie, were among the 29 
graduates of the nine-month 1955- 
56 class in traffic police administra- 
tion. This group graduated as the 
30th class from the Traffic Institute 
since its organization twenty years 
ago. In addition, 41 Air Force Offi- 
cers completed a four weeks course 
on June 29 in motor vehicle traffic 
control. 


Army Judge Advocate Gener- 
al’s School, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. A special 
refresher course for 63 National 
Guard staff judge advocates was 
held last month at the school. De- 
signed to acquaint National Guard 
lawyers with recent changes in 
basic military law and administra- 
tive procedures, the course, first of 
its kind, was most successful. 


U.S. Naval Officer Candidate 
School, Newport, R.I. The 26th 
Class, containing 322 new officers, 
graduated last month and added to 
the officer corps of the Navy. 135 
are slated to join the fleet, 33 will 
report to Pensacola for flight train- 
ing, 44 will serve in aviation 
ground billets, and 44 will be as- 
signed to engineering and supply 
duties after further training. 


Radio "Hams" Invited to Aid 
In Tracking Earth Satellite 


Radio amateurs in this country 
and abroad have been invited to 
help in tracking the scientific earth 
satellite which is to be launched 
during the International Geophysi- 
cal Year as a part of the United 
States participation in that 18- 
month scientific program, the Navy 
announced today. By designing 
and building systems to receive the 
radio signals from the satellite, 
radio amateurs throughout the 
world can make a real contribution 
to this scientific undertaking. 

Both optical and radio tracking 
methods will be used to follow the 
satellite in its orbit around the 
earth at an estimated altitude vary- 
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ing from about 200 to more than 
800 miles. The optical program is 
being supervised by the Smith- 
sonian Astrophy sical Observ atory. 
Although optical tracking is feasi- 
ble, accurate, and relatively simple 
from an equipment standpoint, the 
satellite will be difficult to spot 
optically unless the observer has 


| How To Get Things Done 


previous knowledge of where to | 


look for the object, which will be 
speeding across the sky at an esti- 
mated 18,000 miles per hour. In 


addition, the satellite will be visible | 


to optical devices only a few hours 
after sunset and before sunrise. 


Ordnance School 
Observes Birthday 


Sixteen years of providing trained 
specialists to The Ordnance Corps 
were marked when The Ordnance 
School observed its anniversary on 
June 30. 

The history of the school goes 
back over a half century when the 
first formal training of Ordnance 


personnel was begun at Sandy | 


Hook Proving Ground, N.J. Other 
Ordnance schools were later initi- 
ated, and in 1940 they were com- 
bined at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
to form The Ordnance School. 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


yy Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


yy Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
yy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 


Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
yy Made of Metal Compact and Attractive 
Over 60,000 in Use 


Full price $4.50 with cards 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. AM-20 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street @ New York 36, N. Y. 
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Plan 


HAMILTON MANAGEMENT CORP. 
Hamilton Bidg., Speer at Grant 
Denver 9, Colorado 


Monthly 
Investment 


Hamilton Funds, Inc., is an investment fund holding over 80 
common stocks selected for both current income and long term 
capital growth possibilities. Shares are available by lump sum 
investment or monthly investments of as little as $10.00. 





~ Please send 





on your investment plans, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
prospectus-booklet 
without obligation. 
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Ladd Air Force Base, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Colonel Charles W. Bick- 
ing, USAF, Base Commander, re- 
cently presented Mr. Albert Selskis 
a check for $65 for suggesting and 
designing of piping to make pos- 
sible the use of steam to clean sew- 
age lines. The previous operation 
undertaken in cleaning a line called 
for loosening of about 185 nuts and 
bolts together with their replace- 
ment. This project utilized six men. 
Under Mr. Selskis suggestion the 
entire job requires approximately 
five minutes. 


Fort Meade, Maryland. The first 
serviceman to receive a cash award 
under the Army Incentive Program 
was Master Sergeant Melvin L. 
Martin, who pocketed $25 for de- 
signing a new type terrain board 
which may be adopted by the De- 
partment of the Army. 


Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Virginia. By consolidating four 
amps into a single Area Head- 
quarters, support operations have 
been greatly simplified and travel 
was cut 800,000 vehicular miles in 
a single year. Substantial reduc- 
tions were made in the use of motor 
vehicles, equipment and supplies. 


Naval Air Station, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia. Incentiveness paid off for 51 
NAS employees who recently re- 
ceived Beneficial Suggestion 
Awards checks totaling $1,230. The 
awards represent an estimated sav- 
ings to the Navy of $24,399. In a 

second ceremony within 10 days, 
thirty-four additional employees 
shared $530 for suggestions which 
will save about $7,917 each year. 


Andrews Air Force Base, Mary- 
land. An “Occupied Altitude Indi- 
ator” which shows controllers 
which altitudes are occupied over 
each of the four radio fixes in the 
Andrews control area, has been in- 
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vented by T/Sgt. Marvin L. Friede 
of the 1909th AACS Squadron. This 
is Sergeant Friede’s second inven- 
tion, his Air Traffic Control Simu- 
lator having been developed and 
put into use earlier this year. 


Utah General Depot, Ogden, 
Utah. 16 UGD employees recently 
shared in cash awards totaling $695 
according to Mr. W. B. Howes, 
Committee Executive Secretary. 
First-year savings are estimated at 
$9,119.41. Top award of $170 for 
three suggestions went to George 
D. Wall, EES Depot Maintenance 


Division. 


Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. Last month was a 
good one for suggestions, and a 
total of $2,345 was paid to 102 yard 
employees for a first year savings of 
$36,288. Topping the list was a 
father-son co-suggestion from John 
M. Malcolm and Ernest A. Mal- 
colm. Each was paid $75 for a 
novel idea involving a_ sealing 
method for director ring covers, 
with a first year saving listed 


$5000. 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland. Arthur W. Howe Jr., 
was presented a cash award of 
$237.50 recently by Major General 
J. L. Holman, for a suggestion 
made more than a year ago at 
White Sands Proving Ground. 
Howe, who came to Aberdeen in 
January 1955, had recommended 
installation of elevation limit 
switches on certain types of radar 
systems to reduce breakage of an- 
tenna lens assemblies caused by 
excessive elevation. 


Andersen Air Force Base, APO 
334, San Francisco. S/Sgt. Joseph 
P. Pennock and T/Sgt. Tommy La- 
Mon, were winners of $25 and $15 
respectively in suggestion award 
payments. Checks were presented 





by Colonel Frank E. Marek, USAF, 
Base Commander. Sgt. Pennock’s 
suggestion was to connect water 
heaters in housing area inside quar 
ters instead of directly to the power 
line. 


Headquarters Fourth Army, San 
Antonio, Texas. A Fourth Army 
Suggestion Awards Contest which 
started last month, will offer cash 
prizes totaling $350 every three 
months to military personnel for 
the five outstanding ideas adopted. 
The prizes, to be paid from non- 
appropriated funds are: First prize, 
$150; second, $100; third, $50; 
fourth, $35, and fifth, $15. Each in- 
stallation will forward ideas sub- 
mitted by military personnel to 
Headquarters Fourth Army for 
evaluation. 


Naval Air Station, Minneapolis, 
Minn. A new device, a mobile bore- 
sighting template, mounted on a 
four-wheel trailer while in use, has 
been designed, built and tested at 
the station. The inventor, G. H. 
Henseler, ACC, has proven the new 
device to be a time and dollar 
saver. The idea has been accepted 
and approved by BuAer’s Incentive 
Awards Program. 


Marine Corps Supply Center, 
Barstow, California. Captain Theo- 
dore Meinke, USMC, has invented 
a folding inventory platform which 
will save the taxpayers about $47,- 
000. Colonel Joseph O. Butcher, 
USMC, Head of the Supply Branch, 
recently presented Captain Meinke 
with a letter of appreciation. 


Badger Ordnance Works, Bara- 
boo, Wisconsin. James Weber, 
Marge Heintz, Daisy Bays, and 
Ruth Fasking, were recent winners 
in the BOW Suggestion campaign. 
In collecting her award, Mrs. 
Heintz became the fifth double 
winner at the installation. 


Lake Charles Air Force Base, 
Louisiana. Brigadier General John 
K. Hester, USAF, Division Com- 
mander, recently presented six air- 
men with management improve- 
ment awards. Winners were: 
M/Sgt. George W. Balthaser, 
T/Sgt. Paul E. Robbins, A/1C 
Robert C. Muller, A/1C John B. 
Manchester, A/1C Lawrence W. 
Harper, and M/Sgt. Russell L. Hor- 


ton. 
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Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, California. Chemical 
solvents have been used to save an 
estimated $8,750 in one quarter at 
this installation. The large saving 
was a result of using a solvent that 
loosened sludge in an underground 
septic tank thus eliminating the 
need for a replacement tank. By 
using other solvents, scale forma- 
tion on air conditioning filter pads 
was prevented. An additional $2,- 
019 was saved when this measure 
eliminated the need of changing 
pads three times a year. 


Fort McClellan, Alabama. PFC 
William H. Patton, a registered 
pharmacist in the McClellan hos- 
pital, was the first winner of the 
Third Army Military Suggestion 
Contest. Patton conceived the idea 
of flavoring penicillin, in syrup 
form, for oral use by small children 
and babies. Third Army medical 
officers have been so impressed 
with the results of the idea, they 
have suggested to the Chief of 
Army Surgeon’s that it be used on 
an Army-wide basis. 


Headquarters Seventh Air Force, 
APO 915, San Francisco. Military 
Personnel of Seventh Air Force are 
now sharing in cash awards for 
management improvement sugges- 
tions. Awards up to $25 will be 
made from the Command Welfare 
Fund. Additionally, the suggestion 
will be forwarded to compete with 
suggestions from other commands 
for a $100 prize for the best idea of 
the month and a $1000 prize for 
the best management improvement 
suggestion during each semi-an- 
nua) period. 


Fort Benning, Georgia. Out- 
standing performance of duty and 
job improvement suggestions have 
won awards for seven Fort Benning 
personnel. Certificates or cash 
awards were presented last week 
by Brigadier General Sidney C. 
Wooten, deputy Infantry Center 
commanding general to the follow- 
ing individuals: Mrs. Patsy R. Ash- 
burn, Sgt. Willie L. Bullock, Mrs. 
Ruth K. Cheatham, Mrs. Martha G. 
Nelson, Miss Ruby Pilgrim, Mrs. 
Addie G. Kirkland, and Clyde D. 
Tumlin. An interesting contributor, 
Sgt. Bullock, received a letter of 
commendation for his proposal that 
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a new type litter be used for trans- 
ferring patients from surgery to 
other clinics while receiving intra- 
venous feedings. 


Fort Story, Virginia. Two en- 
listed: men, SFC M. S. Garrett and 
SP2 ‘John Kelly, employed in 
the Maintenance Shop servicing 
DUKW’s thought up a money sav- 
ing idea recently. A wheel-puller, 
made from scrap parts, is reported 
to be saving $2500 annually. 


North American Develops 
Money-saving Ram 


North American Aviation, Inc. 
has applied for a patent on a new, 
two-piece ram for coin dimpling 
that could save the aircraft industry 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year. The new ram lasts three to 
five times as long as one-piece rams 
now in used and is seven times 
cheaper to replace. 

The savings is realized in coin 
dimpling, a process used in making 
today’s supersonic airplanes where- 
by a die forms a rounded recess 
under pressure on sheet metal so 
that flush rivets and countersunk 
screws lie flush with the surface 
and offer no wind resistance in 
flight. A hole is first punched or 
drilled, then dimpled. The ram por- 
tion of the die supports the dimple 
around the hole, thus eliminating 
cracking of the metal. North Amer- 
ican alone dimples tens of thou- 
sands of holes daily. It uses about 
92,000 dies a year. 


Dimpling with the present one- 
piece dies has several disadvan- 
tages that the new ram has over- 
come. The old dies have tapered 
sides, which lessen accuracy under 
continuous use. North American’s 
new die has vertical shoulders. The 
old dies also tend to collect metal 
fragments that eventually cause 
inaccuracy and cracking. Because 
they are tapered and in one piece, 
they have to be made with a pre- 
cision operation. 

North American’s new die has a 
hole drilled through the upper part, 
so that chips and fragments drop 
through to the slotted button base, 
instead of collecting around the 
sides as in the old dies. Simpler in 
design but every bit as accurate, 
the new die can be made on an 
automatic tool machine. 





HOW TO GET 
INVESTMENT FACTS 


about Mutual Funds 


I am interested in investing through the 

Mutual Fund method and would like te 

start a personal investment program in one 

or more Mutual Funds. 

Please send me detailed information on a 

Mutual Fund which (within market risk 

limits) seeks the objective best defined by: 

(Check one) 

0) CONSERVATIVE TYPE—Capital con- 
servation, modest income. 

0) MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD-TYPE — Em- 
phasis on current income. 

0) AGGRESSIVE TYPE—Emphasis on 
possible growth of capital with current 
income secondary. 

I understand that full information will be 

sent to me at no cost or obligation when 

I mail this advertisement; and that informa- 

tion is to guide us. Achieving objective is 

not assured. 


BROWN, MADEIRA & CO. 
Specializing in Mutual Investment Funds 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
AM-10 
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Initial cost of the complete unit 
is about one fourth that of the old 
die. The ram section, which is the 
only part that needs to be replaced, 
costs only about one seventh as 
much as the old die. Thus, replace- 
ment cost has been reduced in 
North American’s new die by about 
86%, which, together with its 
longer life will result in estimated 
savings of thousands of dollars an- 
nually in replacement costs. 

Originally conceived by William 
Stratman, North American tool 
engineer, in an effort to simplify 
the manufacture of the ram element 
and to eliminate certain machin- 
ing and tolerance problems, the 
new, two-piece unit has been 
thoroughly tested and is now in 
use on all the firm’s dimpling ma- 
chines. The Martin Aircraft Tool 
Co. of South Gate, California, has 
been licensed to make the unit. 


® Seventy-five years ago, 42 junior 
officers constituted the first class 
of the Army’s “School of Applica- 
tion for Infantry and Cavalry,” now 
known as the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College. 
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NEWS and ACTIVITIES 





Fort Benning Chapter (See Cut). 
Control of man-hours and produc- 
tivity is of prime importance in 
operating a newspaper as in all 
businesses, Maynard R. Ashworth, 
publisher of the Columbus (Ga. ) 
Ledger-Enquirer, said at Fort 
Benning recently. 

Speaking to the Armed Forces 
Management Association on busi- 
ness management as applied to the 
newspaper, Ashworth pointed out: 

“The major problem in our busi- 
ness is control of work flow and 
efficient utilization of personnel. 
After getting the right personnel, 
our problem is to train, handle and 
utilize them effectively. These peo- 
ple must be capable of growing 
with the business.” 

He noted that most people think 
only of the reporters and carriers in 
connection with a newspaper. “We 
have 48 news or editorial personnel; 
225 other people are involved in 





our newspaper's production before 
it reaches the carrier boys,” he said. 

“We've analyzed each job and 
we must find the person who has 
the abilities for that job,” Ashworth 
emphasized. 

The Ledger-Enquirer was as- 
sisted by a Tampa, Fla., industrial 
psychology firm in establishing 
aptitude tests to aid personnel 
selection. Applicants are given gen- 
eral tests to determine mental alert- 
ness, numerical reasoning, vocabu- 
lary and clerical aptitudes, Ash- 
worth said. 

Abilities and interests applicable 
to particular jobs are ascertained by 
additional testing on mechanical, 
computational, scientific, persua- 
sive, clerical, artistic, literary, 


musical and social service subjects, 
he explained. 

The speaker went on to say 
that The Ledger-Enquirer ‘adheres 
strictly to its budget. 





Dept. of Defense Photo 
New officers of Fort Benning's Armed Forces Management Association are, seated, Dr. 
Harold S. Tate of Clemson, S. C., president, and WAC 2nd Lt. Ruth Albright of (1911 East 
12th Street) Des Moines, lowa, secretary-treasurer; standing, left to right, Col. Harrison M. 
Markley of (325 Point Street) Clarksburg, W. Va., Executive Council member and retiring 
president; Col. Clyde D. Oatman, Jr., of (206 Prinz Drive) San Antonio, Texas, first vice- 
president; Lt. Col. Alfred E. Coffey of (6018 Revera Drive) Dallas, Texas, second vice- 
president, and Col. James B. Gall of (South High Street) Hillsboro, Ohio, Executive Council 
member. Col. Coffey holds the plaque awarded the group May 25 as the outstanding Armed 
Forces Management Association chapter in the nation. 
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“You cannot run a business with- 
out a budget any more than you 
can run_ the Army without a 
budget,” Ashworth declared. 

He also expressed his pleasure in 
seeing management emphasized in 
the Army. 

Ashworth noted that The Ledger- 
Enquirer shares the problems of 
the average business. ‘The paper's 
employees are completing question- 
naires concerning their views on 
such points as management, poli- 
cies, hours and salary. These will 
be evaluated by the Tampa con- 
sulting firm for consideration by 
Ashworth and his associates. 

“We want our people to be happy 
and know they have a future with 
us,” the publisher said. “But we 
can grow only with our circulation. 
If our employees outgrow us, we 
do everything we can to help them 
along the road.” 

Preceding the dinner meeting 
held in the Main Officers’ Mess, Lt. 
Col. Alfred E. Coffey of (6018 
Revera Drive), Dallas, Texas, pre- 
sented to Col. Harrison M. Markley 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., president, a 
plaque awarded to the Fort Ben- 
ning group as the outstanding 
AFMA chapter in the nation. 





A suggestion has been re- 
ceived to dedicate a column 
in ARMED FORCES MAN- 
AGEMENT listing job va- 
cancies for management 
personnel, To keep it within 
bounds it was further sug- 
gested to establish a grade 
and job title criteria, say: 
GS-9 and above, with the 
following occupations as a 
starter: 

Records Specialists 

Forms Managers 

O&M Examiners 

Procedures Analysts 

Industrial Engineers 

Personnel Specialists 


We should appreciate com- 
ments from interested or- 
ganizations and individuals 
in an attempt to ascertain 
the value of such a section. 


Please address— 
The Editor 
ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT 
208 South Second St. 
Rockford, Illinois 
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The first annual merit citation 
given by the national association, 
the award was announced at the 
convention of 24 active chapters 
held at Fort Myer, Va., May 24 and 
25. Col. Coffey represented Fort 
Benning at the meeting. 


New York Chapter (See Cut). 
Newly elected officers of the New 
York chapter of the Armed Forces 
Management Association, meet at 
the Brooklyn Army Terminal. Left 
to right: Mr. Meyer S. Kauffman 
(Treasurer) of Management Divi- 
sion, BAT; Mr. Joseph A. Frein, 
( Vice-President ) of the N. Y. Quar- 
termaster Market Center; Major 
Ben P. Fowler, (President) of the 
Air Force Reserve, and Miss Edna 
R. Gureasko, (Secretary) of Civil- 
ian Personnel Division, Brooklyn 
Army Terminal. 


CAA Plans Microwave Link 
To Evaluate Air Traffic 
Control Techniques 


The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration will soon be electronically 
gathering air traffic information at 
Indianapolis from widely separated 
radar stations in Indiana and Ohio. 

Daniel E. Noble, vice president 
in charge of Motorola’s Communi- 
cations and Electronics Division, 
recently announced the award of a 
$444,000 contract from Rome Air 
Force Depot for a 100-mile micro- 
wave radar relay system connecting 
Dayton, Ohio and Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The CAA will use this 
system to develop and evaluate 
techniques and procedures for im- 
provements in air traffic control. 

The development program will 
be under the supervision of the 
Airways Operation Evaluation Cen- 
ter, a laboratory of the CAA’s Tech- 


nical Development Center, located | ° 


at Indianapolis. 
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The USARAL incentive 
Awards Committee, Head- 
quarters, United States 
Army, Alaska, APO 949, 
Seattle, Washington, are 
desirous of being placed 
on free mailing lists of firms 
or companies who publish 
house organs or booklets 
or employee newsletters. 











During FY 1954 there were 
some 74,000 accidents in the 
Army, excluding those in Korea. 
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Today ,rnere are 3,000,000 
serving in America’s Armed 
Forces. Most of them are readers 
of the TIMES Service Weeklies, 
which outsell ALL other military 
publications COMBINED 2 to 1. 
Readership among OFFICERS in 
all branches is more than FIVE 
TIMES GREATER than the 
TOTAL CIRCULATION of the 
next nearest publication. 


Your Institutional Story 


Modern business takes the public into its confidence. The cream of 
tomorrow’s leadership is now in the Armed Forces. And it will continue 
thus, because every able-bodied young American must take his turn at 
military service. Here is where your institutional 
story will be absorbed by THE INFLUENCE 
GROUP OF TOMORROW. 


Tomonow from among 


these 3,000,000 will come Ameri- 
ca’s potent leaders. From among 
them, too, will stem the great 
mass of citizens who wield public 
opinion. Fifteen editions of The 
TIMES Service Weeklies provide 
their reading needs—news and 
features vital to them today. 










ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO.: 2020 M. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 3 i: 
U. S. OFFICES: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, Los | 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 

FOREIGN OFFICES: Frankfurt, London, Paris, Rome, Tokyo § | 3 
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Tue BASIC difficulty with the 
phenomenon of leadership is that 
we can clearly observe it but can- 
not always explain it. This paper, 
then, is another attempt at pene- 
trating the aura of mystery and 
providing a tangible basis for fur- 
ther study. 

Most differences of opinion on 
the subject can be traced to the 
confusing situation of everybody 
talking about different things. The 
word “leadership” itself is a seman- 
tic troublemaker. Two general 
meanings—and therefore ap- 
proaches—seem to be in common 
usage: first, that leadership is the 
highest level of ability or excel- 
lence in any human field or quality; 
second, a sort of generalized sub- 
stance producing unexplainable 
but observable outstandingness in 
the ability to influence others. Both 
of these meanings and approaches 
have certain validity and usefulness 
in analyzing leadership, since in the 
analysis we are forced to deal with 
both specifics and generalities. 
However, either of the above used 
as the sole basis of definition will 
cause difficulty. 

The following discussion will 
support the belief that both defini- 
tions must be used—appropriately— 
in analyzing leadership. 

Human activities and qualities 
are manifest in varying degrees be- 
tween individuals. Theoretically, 
everything we do and are can be 
rated on separate scales, and for 
large groups of people each of 
those scales will take the form of 
the familiar bell-shaped curve. 

Consider, for example, the ability 
to transmit our thoughts and beliefs 
in writing. A few of us simply can- 
not get our ideas across; most of us 
are capable of written expression to 
some acceptable degree; but only a 
few have ever written something 
that is so inspiring, that perhaps 
comes so close to ultimate “truth,” 
that the author is acclaimed and re- 
corded in history as a leader. 

Analyze this ability to write and 
you find it is a combination of 
many factors. Organization, sen- 
tence structure, sequence, develop- 
ment of ideas, vocabulary and style 
are some of the variable elements. 
These are things on which we can 
work, things that can be taught. 
We can raise our particular slot on 
the writing ability curve by im- 
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EA (X) + [6 + 5] = Leadership 


CLYDE W. HUETHER 
Major, USAF, Professor of Air Science 


provement in all of these factors. 
But if we achieve a high degree of 
excellence in each of them, will we 
become, automatically, one of 
those few literary leaders? 

Not necessarily. We can always 
sense one great, intangible and 
mysterious SOMETHING, an un- 
known quantity, “X,” that distin- 
guishes great leadership from all 
other levels. Even so, there are de- 
grees of greatness, and perhaps we 
all have potentials of this X in var- 
ious fields or qualities. (There is, 
for instance, the individual to 
whom we attribute an unexplain- 
able knack for getting along with 
people.) Certainly we will make no 
attempt to establish limits and de- 
termine just how much of this X 
it takes to make a great leader. 

Applying these factors (certain 
outstanding abilities and X) to 
known leaders, we soon find serious 
gaps. A good example is afforded 
by the man, Adolf Hitler. As much 
as it hurts, we must acknowledge 
him as a leader. In searching for 
the causes of his rise to prominence 
and power we would surely find a 
complexity of specific and influen- 
tial abilities and an X factor that 
defies analysis. But just as surely 
would we find a ripe, miasmic se- 
ries of situations and _ particularly 


receptive groups, both local and 
national. No claim to originality is 
made on this importance of the 
groups and the situation to leader- 
ship. Much research in those areas 
has been accomplished already; in 
some instances, however, either fac- 
tor has been advanced as the only 
or most important contributor to 
leadership. We should concern our- 
selves first with what are the in- 
gredients and not which are most 
important—since the most impor- 
tant one may vary between individ- 
uals. 

It may be convenient at this 
point to express the phenomenon 
of leadership as an equation: 

EA(x) + [G + S] = Leadership 
in which 

A = degree of ability and out- 
standingness in certain 
human activities and qual- 
ities. 

X = the inherent, undefinable 
SOMETHING character- 
istic of great leaders and 
possibly found in lesser 
amounts in others 

>= the composition of the 
group 

S = the particular situation in 
which the individual is 
operating 

It must be emphasized that this 
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equation is not intended as a for- 
mula in which measureable factors 
can be combined to produce a re- 
sultant of measureable quantity. 
Nor can the equation be applied to 
an existing leadership situation in 
analyzing the exact amounts and 
kinds of factors involved. (Perhaps 
some day the technique of meas- 
urement will be so advanced that 
we can use the above as a formula 
—and solve for X.) 

The equation is a convenient de- 
vice to keep in mind as a general 
explanation of the phenomenon of 
leadership. While other factors 
known to have bearing on leader- 
ship may be included, the real sig- 
nificance of the equation will stand: 
ie., no one factor is always more 
important than any other. Stated 
another way: for any individual, 
any one or several factors may as- 
sume major importance. 

Not let us consider the implica- 
tions for what has been loosely 
called “Air Force Leadership.” We 
must acknowledge the inaccuracy 
of the term, since within the Air 
Force (and Army, Navy, etc.) there 
is a complex variety of functions 
and situations in which leadership 
occurs. An officer identified clearly 
as a leader in the Comptroller field 
may be just another good officer if 
assigned to Maintenance Engineer- 
ing. Two facts must be kept: in 
mind: that we are speaking of lead- 
ership in degree—local packages of 
leadership that characterizes the 
officer who may be shy on special- 
ized abilities and knowledge but 
has a compensating strength in his 
ability to organize, command and 
supervise his subordinates. For the 
mass of officers, leadership must be 
linked with particular career fields. 
When it becomes certain that an 
officer is a leader in technical re- 
search he should stay in that field 
as much as possible; and before 
that certainly is evident, the effort 
should be to discover in which 
career fields officers seem to excell 
and show most promise of becom- 
ing leaders. Some Air Force officers 
will be leaders in almost any field, 
bust most of us are specialists in a 
specialized world. 

Several things are implied with 
regard to the fascinating problem 
of “training for leadership.” If we 
are honest about it we must admit 
that there is really very little we 
can do in leadership training for 
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the embryo officer. Many of you 
will not want to accept that view, 
feeling it is too pessimistic. Let us 
now be realistic. 

According to our equation there 
are at least four variables involved 
in the degree of leadership evi- 
denced by an individual. We know 
something about three of these 
variables. We can identify certain 
qualities and outstandingness in 
certain abilities that go along with 
certain instances of leadership. As 
noted before, considerable study of 
group and situation complexes have 
shed light on the emergence of 
leadership. But have we reached 
the point where we can draw up a 
program of instruction and training 
that contains all aspects of all fac- 
tors and that will unfailingly pro- 
duce leaders? Obviously, no¥ But, 
just as obviously, this does not 
mean that we sit back and do 
nothing. Most significant progress 
will be made if a variety of leader- 
ship training programs are devel- 
oped and studied. The plea here is 
that we achieve a balanced under- 
standing of what is involved. 
Whether the approach is from the 
standpoint of the leader, the ones 
who are led, or the situation, it 
must be emphasized that all factors 
are important to varying degrees 
according to the individual, the 
group and the situation. 

END 


Air Force Announces New 
Avionic Operational Equipment 

The United States Air Force has 
announced the delivery of new and 
improved electronic close-support 
ground guidance radar to opera- 
tional elements. 

This Close Support Control Set, 
called the MSQ-1A, was designed 
and built by the Reeves Instrument 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Dy- 
namics Corporation of America, at 
a cost of approximately $40,000,000. 





August Anniversary Dates 


United States Coast Guard........1790 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance..............1842 
Navy Bureau~of Medicine 

nn 1842 
Navy Bureau of Ships................... 1842 
Navy Bureau of Supplies 

and Accounts ........................1842 


Navy Bureau of Yards ued Docks..1842 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics..........1921 
Navy Medical Service Corps ........ 1947 
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David T. Bonner, President of 
Dynamics Corporation of America, 
stated that this new avionic equip- 
ment “represents a major advance 
toward the automatic control of 
close-support tactical operations by 
friendly airborne weapon systems,” 
and “was made possible by the 
close coordination between Reeves 
Instrument Corporation, the Air 
Research and Development Com- 
mand, and the Air Materiel Com- 
mand.” 

The Air Force indicates that the 
MSQ-1A system consists of three 
basic vans—radar, computer, and 
communications. The radar van 
tracks friendly aircraft and fur- 
nishes continuous data to the com- 
puter van for evaluation. The com- 
puter van analyzes, interprets, and 
issues all necessary command in- 
structions for guidance or tactical 
operations of the aircraft. In addi- 
tion, it provides a continuous plot 
of the location of any and all air- 
borne weapon systems. Proper 
functioning of the system can be 
checked by using a series of built- 
in automatic test problems. 
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In THESE days of international 
tension, when the holocaust of war 
may explode in our faces at any 
moment, the nation looks to the 
Air Force as its first line of defense. 
Although all branches of our 
Armed Forces are needed to finish 
the job, the Air Force will get in 
the first and most decisive licks at 
the foe. 

If attack on our homeland ’oc- 
curs, it will surely come first 
through the air, and our Air De- 
fense Command will try to stop it 
in the air. For immediate and 
devastating retaliatory blows, our 
Strategic Air Command is cocked 
like Rocky Marciano’s right. The 
Army and Navy, in order to per- 
form their vital functions, must 
have the protection and assistance 
of the Tactical Air Command. The 
Air Research and Development 
Command must stay ahead of any 





Some Thoughts on 
THE SELECTION OF LEADERS 


by Colonel Charles F. Densford, USAF 
Headquarters, AFROTC, The Air University 


potential enemy in the conception 
and development of new weapons 
and in the improvement of old ones. 
The Air Proving Ground Com- 
mand must make exhaustive tests 
of those new weapons. The Air 
University must teach the art of 
aerial warfare to as many officers 
as possible. The Air Materiel Com- 
mand must insure that supplies and 
equipment of all kinds are where 
they are needed when they are 
needed. The Military Air Transport 
Service must shuttle men and ma- 
terials throughout the world. The 
Air Training Command must teach 
our people the skills they need. The 
Continental Air Command must 
keep tabs on our reservists and get 
them into uniform quickly if the 
dread day comes. The responsi- 
bility of the Air Force for the 
safety—indeed for the very survival 
—of our country is no less than 
prodigious. 

To carry out its staggering task, 
the Air Force must have, now and 
in the future, the highest-caliber 
leaders that can be found in its 
ranks. In order to be sure that we 


provide that high-grade leadership, 
the performance of our officers 
must be constantly and searchingly 
scrutinized. 

Our analysis of officer quality 
must be positive. Although we must 
recognize faults and weigh them, 
we must also weigh virtues and 
balance faults against them. Elim- 
ination or retardation of those who 
are alleged to have faults will not 
alone insure adequate leadership. 
Aside from the unreliability of un- 
supported derogatory allegations, a 
negative approach to leader selec- 
tion is unsound. It is not enough to 
promote only those who have kept 
out of trouble, because a man may 
keep out of trouble by doing 
nothing at all. We must not gear 
our officer selection machinery to 
the by-passing of those who have 
negative items in their records. We 
must look for affirmative character- 
istics and entrust command to those 
who exhibit them. 

Before we can analyze _intelli- 
gently, we must know what we are 
looking for. What is this thing 
called leadership? How can we 


identify leaders? What are the at- 
tributes necessary or desirable in a 
leader? Can the man in the street 
pick leaders, or is the selection of 
them an occult rite whose mysteries 
are known only to the initiated? 
Believing that there is no great 
mystery to the identification of 
leaders, I have prepared this article 
for the purpose of laying out some 
of the elements of leadership and 
taking a good, long, thoughtful 
look at them. The elements sug- 
gested herein will call to mind 
others, until many, perhaps most, 
of the infinite facets of this art are 
recognized and accorded their rel- 
ative values. 
It is not enough to say, “Why, I 

know what leadership is. It ’s—ah— 
er—it's when you can command 
men.” This awkward, inadequate 
excuse for a definition is suggestive 
of the concept of leadership many 
of us have today—no definite, con- 
crete concept at all. We refer 
glibly to leadership, and blithely 
evaluate each other on it, with no 
more than a nebulous conception 
of what it is. Before we promote 
our officers (thus recognizing their 
leadership), we must determine 
what qualities are necessary or de- 
sirable in a leader, and develop the 
yardsticks to measure them. We 
must also discard some misappre- 
hensions. 


The definition of leadership 
given in the Air Officer’s Guide 
seems dangerous: “Leadership is 
the art of imposing one’s will on 
others in such a manner as to com- 
mand their respect, their con- 
fidence, and their wholehearted co- 
operation.” Impose your will, de- 
mand _ respect and. loyalty, but 
never mind being intelligent or 
worthy. The Guide then goes on to 
make a bad definition worse by 
saying, “The meat of the definition 
is that you must impose your will 
on others;—” (italics mine). This 
is an open invitation to an offi- 
cer to concentrate on imposing 
his will without regard to how or 
why he does it. It implies that an 
officer is the desirable kind of lead- 
er so long as he has a strong will 
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and an inclination to impose it on 
others, regardless of whether his 
will is backed by intelligence, 
sound judgment, humanity and 
other important considerations. 


Suppose the leader is inade- 
quately informed as to the situation 
re ‘garding which he makes known 
his will? Suppose he is so lacking 
in experience that his judgment, 
dictating the course to be followed, 
it not valid? Does the definition 
still hold good? Against the advice 
of his general staff, Hitler required 
the German army to attack Russia, 
and a disastrous campaign resulted. 
He imposed his will on the general 
staff, thus fulfilling “the meat of the 
definition,”; but his leadership 
brought cataclysmic destruction to 
Germany. Imposition of one’s will 
is a part of leadership, but not the 
beginning and end of it. To avoid 
the Hitlerian connotation, let us 
substitute “managing people” for 
“imposing one’s will.” 

I would change the definition 
from “command their respect” to 
“merit and obtain their respect.” I 
would revise the definition to in- 
clude the word “enthusiastic.” It is 
said of the late Charles M. Schwab 
that the key to his success was his 
ability to arouse enthusiasm in the 
men of his organization. The defini- 
tion then becomes: “Leadership is 
the art of managing people in such 
a manner as to merit and obtain 
their respect, their confidence and 
their enthusiastic cooperation.” 

The essence of leadership lies in 
managing men so that they want to 
do their best. General Eisenhower 
is quoted as saying: “Leadership is 
the knack of getting somebody else 
to do something you want done be- 
cause he wants to do it.” There are 
several ways in which this may be 
accomplished. There is, for in- 
stance, the leader who says, “You 
do what I tell you or I'll knock you 
on your butt.” ‘A similar concept is: 

“Better do as you're told or you'll 
wind up in the guardhouse.” Some- 
what similar is the principle that 
the senior person must be obeyed 
because of his rank. This is sound, 
of course, but cannot stand by it- 
self. Obedience that is demanded 
is relatively valueless. Obedience 
must be voluntarily given, to be 
fully effective. It is not difficult to 
obtain obedience; discipline accom- 
plishes that, even for the incompe- 
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tent commander. Therefore, it is 
unsound to lay much emphasis on 
commanding obedience. 


It would be absurd to put two 
stars on Mortimer Snerd and as- 
sume that he was thus endowed 
with superior wisdom. Since his 
subordinates will not want to fol- 
low a leader whose superior ability 
they cannot acknowledge, we must 
insure that our selection criteria do 
not allow the ascension of Mortimer 
Snerds. The responsibilities of lead- 
ership must be entrusted only to 
genuinely able men, whose fol- 
lowers will accord them the neces- 
sary cooperation voluntarily. 


How shall we find out who our 
genuinely able officers are? By a 
selection system, of course. Does 
our selection system do what it is 
supposed to do? Let us see. 


I venture to assert that in our 
selection procedures we do not con- 
sistently identify and evaluate the 
attributes that make an officer a 
worthy leader; that we are vague 
about what attributes the leader 
should exhibit; that our effective- 
ness reporting system does not pro- 
vide an accurate picture of each 
officer's ability; that those whose 
responsibility it is to evaluate of- 


ficers’ performance sometimes shirk — 


their duty, performing it in a care- 
less, slipshod manner, or delegating 
it to subordinates to avoid the 
arduous task of working it out in 
detail; that the superior, on whom 
falls the burden of evaluation, fre- 
quently is not in a position to ob- 
serve the attributes of those on 
whose effectiveness he is designated 
to report; that reliance on one man 
to render any given effectiveness 
report often produces a distorted 
picture of the officer reported upon; 
and that a composite picture of an 
officer's quality, including the views 
of his subordinates, would provide 
us with a more accurate evaluation 
than what we obtain through our 
present system. These faults are 
present in our effectiveness report- 
ing system and the selection system 
based thereon. Although the system 
is under constant study for im- 
provement, it is far from perfect in 
this year of 1955. A discussion of all 
the shortcomings of our selection 
system would be beyond the scope 
of this article. Let us rather make a 
positive approach by considering 
some attributes which ought to be 


cultivated by our officers and con- 
sidered in evaluation of their ef- 
fectiveness. 

Since the Air Force is a team, 
the success of any individual is 
often affected by the ability and 
trustworthiness of someone else. 
Thus it is to everyone's interest to 
assure that valid criteria are fol- 
lowed in determining who shall 
hold high rank with commensurate 
responsibility. This article, then, is 
for all officers, not merely high- 
ranking planners and _ selection 
board members. 

At the present time, we evaluate 
our officers according to six criteria, 
or factors, as they are called: 


1. Job knowledge 

2. Cooperation 

3. Judgment 

4. Economical management of 
resources 

5. Leadership 

6. Growth potential 


Do these “factors” give us enough 
information? Must an officer know 
only his current job? What is lead- 
ership? How about his devotion to 
duty? Is he stable? Can you depend 
on him? Does he take care of his 
men? Does he get results? Do peo- 
ple like him? What has he done? 
Does he live normally, according 
to our American mores? These and 
many more questions may be asked, 
but they are not answered by the 
form which we now employ to 
determine who our best qualified 
officers are: 


Here is a list of attributes which 
I consider to be desirable or essen- 
tial in a senior officer. There are 
six general groupings, broken down 
into what seem to be their com- 
ponent parts. I propose that we 
substitute some such comprehen- 
sive criteria as: 


I. PROFESSIONAL COMPE- 
TENCE: Experience, judgment, 
knowledge of the Air Force, knowl- 
edge of Military History, knowl- 
edge of Warfare, knowledge of 
Aerial Warfare, organizing ability, 
knowledge of human nature, versa- 
tility, confidence, self- reliance. 
aeronautical skill, technical knowl- 
edge of aircraft. 

II. DEVOTION TO DUTY: Ini- 
tiative, dependability, promptness, 
loyalty (both upwards and down- 
wards, pertinacity, venturesome- 
ness, responsibility, cooperation, 
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accessibility, industry, frugality 
with resources, thoroughness. 

Ill. PERSONAL INTEGRITY: 
Behavioral propriety, humanity, 
financial responsibility, marital sta- 
bility, temperance, courage, hon- 
esty, forthrightness. 

IV. INTELLECTUAL CAPAC. 
ITY: Education, perspicacity, re- 
ceptivity, retentivity, knowledge of 
world affairs, analytical ability, 
adaptability, willingness to dele- 
gate, reverence, humility, patience. 

V. ABILITY TO COMMUNI- 
CATE: Audible voice, understand- 
able diction, propriety in choice of 
words, force, skill with spoken and 
written words, vocabulary, speak- 
ing presence, facility with foreign 
languages. 

VI. PERSONAL ATTRACTIVE- 
NESS: Erect posture, neatness, 
sartorial good taste, healthy phys- 
ical condition, energy, social grace, 
complaisance, tact, poise, endur- 
ance, generosity, alertness, enthus- 
iasm, dignity. 

The relative importance of these 
characteristics is highly debatable. 
Probably no two people would 
agree on the precedence of all of 
them. But a discussion of them 
must start somewhere, so here is 
one man’s opinion. 

PROFESSIONAL COMPE- 
TENCE is primary and indispens- 
able. The leader must inspire con- 
fidence in his followers. The 
followers will not have that con- 
fidence unless the leader is known 
to be capable. In order for his 
competence to be known, he must 
have shown it in previous perform- 
ances. Under this heading may be 
grouped related attributes, dis- 
cussed herewith. 

Experience is a vital part of 
PROFESSIONAL COMPE- 
TENCE; a man must work ex- 
tensively in various phases of his 
calling in order to be well-versed 
in it. PROFESSIONAL COMPE- 
TENCE cannot be attained other- 
wise than through experience. An 
officer of high intelligence, or one 
given greater opportunity than 
others, may gain experience in a 
shorter time than that taken by 
others, but the experience criterion 
must be met. On the other hand, 
an officer of great energy, self-con- 
fidence and force, intent on doing 
no more than impose his will on 
others, may appear to be expe- 
rienced, since he believes and says 
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he is. But such a man may be 
dangerous, for his pretentions to 
experience may be spurious and 
may lead him to make incorrect de- 
cisions that prove harmful or even 
disastrous to those who depend on 
his success to assure their own. 

Versatility is a part of PROFES- 
SIONAL COMPETENCE. Even in 
this era of specialization, the Air 
Force officer who truly merits high 
rank will, in the process of acquir- 
ing PROFESSIONAL COMPE- 
TENCE, also acquire other skills, 
such as a measure of financial 
acumen, acquaintance with sports, 
knowledge of national and inter- 
national affairs, social grace, marks- 
manship and a host of others. 

Conversely, the officer who fails 
to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities to acquire broadening 
skills not directly related to his 
metier must be deemed lacking in 
intellectual capacity and initiative, 
so that he should not be declared 
qualified for high rank. 

Judgment is included in PRO- 
FESSIONAL COMPETENCE. To 


be sound, it should be founded on 





ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


To cooperate in interchange of 
the highly specialized tech- 
niques and knowledge of man- 
agement methods; 


To help carry out studies of 
special management subjects 
and problems; 


To foster the memories, friend- 
ships, and traditions growing 
out of your Armed Forces serv- 
ice. 


Write today to Chairman, Member- 
ship Committee, Armed Forces Man- 
agement Assn., 1635 North Woodstock, 
Arlington 7, Va., for information. Be- 
come proficient in our 
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experience. It is possible for a man 
to exercise sound judgment based 
on intelligence alone, but his fol- 
lowers will have more confidence 
in the leader's judgment if they 
know that he has been confronted 
with similar situations before and 
has solved the problems success- 
fully. 

Included in PROFESSIONAL 
COMPETENCE and acquired by 
experience are certain fundamental 
areas of knowledge in which the 
senior officer should be at home. 
He should have a broad knowledge 
of: The Air Force, Military History, 
Warfare, Aerial Warfare, and 
Human Nature. Similarly, he 
should possess an aeronautical skill 
and have some technical knowl- 
edge of aircraft. All the above are 
tools of our trade. The master 
craftsman must know his tools. This 
is not to say that the non-rated 
officer cannot qualify for high rank. 
He can, but it is more difficult for 
him to acquire the necessary 
knowledge than it is for one who, 
by virtue of his aeronautical rating, 
may more easily achieve familiarity 
with the tools of the trade. 

The professionally competent of- 
ficer must be able to organize his 
command, put the square pegs in 
the square holes, allocate his re- 
sources for most efficient function- 
ing. 

He must be confident of his 
ability and self-reliant in the execu- 
tion of his duties. Such confidence 
and self-reliance are born of the 
knowledge and experience dis- 
cussed above, although they do not 
necessarily follow automatically. 
An officer may fulfill the knowledge 
and experience criteria but be hesi- 
tant or diffident in exercising his 
knowledge. He should not be en- 
trusted with high command, be- 
cause, not being confident himself, 
he cannot inspire confidence in his 
followers. On the other hand, an 
officer, by exhibition of great force, 
may exude an aura of confidence 
which, when the chips are down, 
may prove to be spurious because 
it is not firmly founded on authentic 
knowledge and first-hand experi- 
ence. That officer’s followers will 
soon learn to distrust his decisions; 
their confidence in him will dissi- 
pate. (The identification of this type 
of officer is one cogent reason why 
subordinates should have a voice 
in selection.) 
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The qualities discussed above are 
all closely interdependent. They 
combine to constitute PROFES- 
SIONAL COMPETENCE, the first 
criterion which should be satisfied 
in the selection process. Our cur- 
rent effectiveness reporting instru- 
ment calls this criterion JOB 
KNOWLEDGE, which is all right 
as far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough. It is too narrow. It may 
be all right to evaluate junior offi- 
cers on their knowledge of their 
current duties, but surely in the 
evaluation and selection of field 
grade and general officers, a more 
comprehensive criterion should be 
used. PROFESSIONAL COMPE- 
TENCE, with the related attributes 
listed and discussed here, seems to 
cover this area more adequately 
than it is covered in our current 
evaluation device. 


In my opinion, the. next most 
vital attribute of an Air Force 
leader is DEVOTION TO DUTY. 
Throughout an officer's career, he 
must be guided constantly by the 
principle that his choice of actions 
in every situation shall be that cal- 
culated to accomplish his mission. 
He must work at his job. This 
means that he must be where he 
ought to be when he ought to be 
there, so that he can be found by 
those who have business to transact 
with him. 


Although an officer should keep 
office hours, it is not enough for 
him to punch a time clock. He must 
be available for duty at all hours, 
not just 8 to 5. As long as there is 
work to be done, the valuable of- 
ficer does it, within reason. Cer- 
tainly the leader must be available 
to his followers at all times for ad- 
vice, assistance or decision. 


The officer who aspires to leader- 
ship must be loyal, to country, serv- 
ice, superiors and subordinates. 
Loyalty of the first three kinds is 
axiomatic and is universally under- 
stood. He who cannot give loyalty 
to country, service, and superiors is 
not worth a hoot in hell as a soldier 
of any grade. Loyalty of the fourth 
kind — loyalty downward — is too 
much neglected today. We tend 
to regard rank as a privilege, with 
prerogatives and emoluments, but 
we are prone to forget that it car- 
ries with it responsibilities and 
obligations. General Eisenhower 
may be quoted on this point: “Our 
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officers must learn that the award 
of high rank means the imposition 
of obligations and responsibilities, 
not a ration card of privilege.” 

The attribute of initiative ap- 
pears to belong in this grouping. 
The officer who is devoted to duty 
will perceive what work needs to 
be done and will do it without 
prodding from above. 

There was a time when we evalu- 
ated the DEVOTION TO DUTY 
of our officers, but I do not perceive 
any such attribute in our present 
evaluation device, the AF Form 77. 
It is time for us to return to con- 
sideration of that most sterling of 
virtues. 

The third general group of at- 
tributes I call PERSONAL IN- 
TEGRITY. In recent months, con- 
siderable furore has been apparent 
over this topic. Emphasis has been 
laid heavily on bad checks and the 
“Officer’s Code of Conduct”. I shall 
attempt here to spell out and label 
the qualities which are wanted, as 
well as some which are not wanted. 

The officer with the desired de- 
gree of PERSONAL INTEGRITY 
will behave like a gentleman. It 
seems unnecessary to dwell any 
further on that point. 

He should be humane, consid- 
erate of the welfare of his sub- 
ordinates. There is no question but 
that men will extend themselves 
more for a superior who is con- 
siderate of them than they will for 
one who is not. I once took com- 
mand of an Air Depot Group which 
was removing aircraft from field 
storage. They were working ten 
hours per day, six days per week, 
and were producing 5-8 aircraft 
per day. Their former commander's 
philosophy was quoted to me as: 
“Hell, they're soldiers; work them 
24 hours a day if you have to, but 
get those airplanes out.” T put them 
on an 8-hour day and 5-day week, 
and started a few small innovations 
calculated to make their life more 
livable. Within sixty days, they had 
stepped up their production to 16- 
20 aircraft per day, and maintained 
‘that pace until the job was done. 
That is what I mean by humanity, 
and I have proved that it gets re- 
sults. The fact that that perform- 
ance was not recognized in my 
Effectiveness Report is just one 
more item in the proof of the in- 
adequacy of our system. The facts 
are indisputable. 


Dix Hosts 
Rifle Championship 

Fort Dix hosted for the first time 
the annual Northeastern National 
Rifle Association Regional Cham- 
pionship matches July 6-8. 

Approximately 250 marksmen 
from civilian gun clubs, law en- 
forcement agencies and military 
installations represented New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania in individual and 
team matches. 

The officer of integrity may be 
depended upon to be financially 
reliable. He pays his bills when 
they are due and issues checks only 
when there are funds to cover. He 
may have a financial setback now 
and then, but will fall back and 
re-group, thus maintaining his sol- 
vency. 

The officer for whom we are 
searching should have a normal 
family life. It goes without saying 
that he who is happily married is 
better able to bring his faculties to 
bear on military problems than he 
who is bedeviled by marital up- 
heavals. Of two otherwise equally 
well-qualified officers, I should cer- 
tainly choose the one who lives a 





. happy, stable married life. 


The high-caliber officers whom 
we seek should be temperate. If an 
officer drinks to excess, he cannot 
control himself; therefore he can- 
not be depended upon to control 
others. Temperance is related to 
marital stability in that both reject 
self-indulgence. The leader in the 
Air Force should control any in- 
clination to indulge himself, so that 
he may devote his thoughts, time 
and energies to the accomplish- 
ment of his mission and the welfare 
of his subordinates. 

The quality of courage needs 
elaboration here. There are sev- 
eral kinds of it. Our people seem to 
be singularly blessed with the most 
commonly-thought-of kind of cour- 
age—that shown in emergencies of 
battle, flight, etc. Another kind of 
courage receives relatively little 
attention—moral courage. This kind 


September 7 is the 11th anni- 
versary of the allied airborne attack 
at Eindhoven and Arnheim, Hol- 
land. It is also the 10th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Signal 
Corps Supply School at Camp Hol- 
abird, Md. 
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of courage impels us “to choose the 
harder right instead of the easier 
wrong. * In situations where we 
could get along better with our 
superiors by keeping quiet or 
agreeing, it takes moral courage 
to speak out for what we believe 
to be right, at the risk of displeas- 
ing a superior, who has the power 
of life or death over our careers. 
It would be foolish to flaunt one’s 
moral courage at the expense of 
tact; a judicious combination of 
courage and tact is highly desir- 
able. 

Recognition of moral courage in 
our evaluation procedures would 
tend to encourage our officers to 
speak up for what they believe to 
be right. We would thus reduce 
the number of our officers who, in 
order to remain in the good graces 
of their superiors, take refuge in 
expediency rather than give voice 
to their convictions. Inclusion of 
courage in our evaluation device 
would reduce the number of “yes 
men”, who are terrified by the 
thought of being different from the 
common herd. 

Honesty and forthrightness are 
closely akin to each other and are 
indispensable ingredients of PER- 
SONAL INTEGRITY. The services 
accept an officer's certificate with- 
out question, since it is assumed 
that all officers are honest. Any 
officer who is found guilty of cer- 
tifying falsely is severely dealt 
with. In spite of the severity of 
punishment for departures from 
this code, we admit shades of gray 
into a proposition that should deal 
exclusively in black and white. An 
officer on signing an effectiveness 
report may certify that he has dis- 
cussed with the officer reported 
upon, any weaknesses referred to 
in the report, when in fact he has 
not done so. The reporting officer 
certifies that all entries in the re- 
port are true and impartial to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, 
yet it is common practice for such 
reports to be prepared by sub- 
ordinate staff officers for the signa- 
ture of the properly-designated re- 
porting officer. This practice has 
resulted in some most distressing 
injustices, which current correction 
procedures do not correct. So much 
for PERSONAL INTEGRITY. 

The leaders we want should have 
high INTELLECTUAL CAPAC- 
*Cadet Prayer, USMA. 
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ITY. The time is past when we can 
safely entrust Air Force leadership 
to officers who are thick between 
the ears. The tools of our trade, 
including people, are infinitely 
complex. They cannot be skillfully 
wielded by ignoramuses. To assure 
that our leaders have this capacity, 
we should advance only those who 
demonstrate a high degree of de- 
velopment in attributes reflecting 
intelligence. The leader should 
have an advanced education. We 
are not now living in the age of the 
rough-tough cavalry commander. 
Some officers have educated 
themselves, without benefit of 
campus, principally by extensive 
reading. These self-educated of- 
ficers will be at some disadvantage 
here, but I think they will over- 
come any disadvantages by qualify- 
ing more highly on subsequently- 
considered criteria. For example, 
the leader must be perspicacious 
enough to perceive and appreciate 
what is occurring in and around his 
area of responsibility; he must be 
able to grasp and utilize new ideas; 
he must be able to distinguish be- 
tween good ideas and bad ones; 
good people and those not so good. 
He must be able to remember what 


Martin to Install Initial 
Atoms-for-Peace Power Plant 

The initial atoms-for-peace power 
plant in the New World will be in- 
stalled on the island where Colum- 
bus first set foot in America. 

Generalissimo Trujillo of the Do- 
minican Republic announced today 
that his government has contracted 
with The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany of Baltimore, for a nuclear- 
powered electrical generating sys- 
tem to meet the growing require- 
ments of the nation. Under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's atoms-for-peace 
plan, the contract is contingent on 
a bi-lateral agreement between the 
United States and the Dominican 
Repulilic before becoming effec- 
tive. 

The present generating capacity 
of the combined steam, hydro-elec- 
tric and diesel plants supplying 
Ciudad Trujillo is 45,000 kilo-watts. 
It is estimated that the Martin 
nuclear power plant will increase 
this output to 57,000 kilo-watts. 


he has once learned. He must be 
able to adjust himself to changes, 
He must be able to analyze prob- 
lems and produce solutions best 
calculated to advance the accom- 
plishment of his mission. He must 
be willing to delegate authority 
commensurate with responsibility, 
for no commander can do all the 
thinking and deciding. He must 
know what is going on in the 
world. His intelligence must dic- 
tate reverence in view of indisput- 
able, universal evidence of the 
existence of a Power higher than 
man. 


Side by side with reverence goes 
humility. Humility, the opposite of 
arrogance, is the quality which 
shows acknowledgment that one 
does not “know it all’, is not an 
authority on all things. Humility 
leads one to listen to the advice, 
suggestions and comments of 
others, thus constantly adding to 
the store of information inside one’s 
head. By contrast, the officer who 
has arrogance in his character in- 
stead of humility is not a good 
listener, does not accept outside 
ideas, already has his mind made 
up on anything that comes up—in 
short, has a closed mind. The man 
whose mind is closed to outside in- 
fluence is intellectually moribund. 


It may seem out of order to ex- 
pect a military man to be humble. 
The picture of the commander 
seems to exclude that character- 
istic, for he is accustomed to mak- 
ing decisions and giving orders. A 
very high-ranking commander 
often holds the power of life or 
death over thousands of people; 
therefore, he is precisely the person 
who needs some humility in his 
makeup. Thoughtful consideration 
of such renowned military men as 
Washington, Lee, Grant, Eisen- 
hower, Bradley, and Marshall will 
reveal appreciable quantities of 
humility. A man may be a great 
leader without humility, but I am 
convinced that he will be greater 
if he is more generously endowed 
with that priceless attribute. 


The officer who would command 
large units must possess in high 
degree the willingness to delegate 
both responsibility and authority. 
No single individual can personally 
supervise every activity of his com- 
mand; he must outline to his sub- 
ordinates the areas of their re- 
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sponsibility, help them when they 
need help, and check on their per- 
formance, but otherwise let them 
exercise their own initiative. Em- 
ployment of this cardinal principle 
of command can best be measured 
by the results accomplished. If the 
leader delegates, and is otherwise 
qualified, he will get results; if he 
does not let his subordinates run 
their shows, but continually inter- 
feres, the outfit will bog down in a 
morass of indecision and timidity. 
I have seen it happen. 

It may be thought that an in- 
dividual delegates too much. Ap- 
plication of the results yardstick 
will settle the question—if he. gets 
results, without undue losses, his 
delegation was all right. In the final 
analysis, the results obtained will 
provide a yardstick to measure the 
methods used. 

The next group of attributes is 
ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE. 
A leader cannot lead unless he can 
communicate his wishes, plans and 
ideas to his followers. Much of the 
leader's communicating is oral; 
therefore his voice must be capable 
of being heard. I'd like to put a 
limitation on the number of deci- 
bels, though, for the loudmouth 
(and we have them), blatting his 
meager brains out, is usually so 
annoying that his leadership is ap- 
preciably diminished. He should 
be identified and relegated to his 
proper place. Let’s just say the 
leader should be audible and clear. 

He should also have understand- 
able diction. The officer who talks 
as though he had a mouthful of 
mush is clearly handicapped. He 
must not only be heard; he must 
also be understood. He who cannot 
learn to pronounce the words of 
our language lacks the intellectual 
capacity to lead men. 

The leader should choose his 
words with propriety, avoiding 
obscenity and vulgarity. It is 
clearly beneath the dignity of a 
high-ranking officer to intersperse 
his speech with the four-letter 
words in the performance of his 
official duties. I have heard at least 
one such general and I am frank to 
say that I always think of him with 
a certain amount of repugnance, in 
spite of his many good qualities. 
He could be equally expressive and 
emphatic and he would be in- 
finitely more acceptable if he 
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would use our quite satisfactory 
polite words. The conduct of of- 
ficial business is not the correct 
setting for vulgarity or obscenity. 
The officer who can express his 
thoughts without involving objec- 
tionable words is to be preferred 
over the one whose vocabulary is 
so unhappily limited. 

In this grouping I include force, 
because it usually shows up in com- 
municating, if the leader has it. I 
also place it here in order to min- 
imize its importance. I feel that we 
overestimate the essentiality of 
force in the leader. Too often we 
tend to regard forcefulness as 
synonymous with leadership, but it 
is only a part. While the leader 
must be forceful, we must not 
allow ourselves to be deluded into 
believing that force is the alpha 
and omega of leadership. To refer 
again to my favorite horrible exam- 
ple, Hitler was as forceful a man as 
most of those who have left their 
mark on mankind, but I hardly 
think we should emulate his par- 
ticular brand of leadership. Too 


great emphasis on force leads us ' 


into the same deadfall as too great 
emphasis on imposing one’s will. 
There is much more to consider in 
the makeup of the desirable leader. 
Other qualities vital to the leader 
may be obscured. 


Force may be exhibited unmis- 
takably by a quiet man. I once 
worked for a lieutenant general, a 
great logistician, who rarely raised 
his voice above a conversation tone, 
yet there was no doubt in the minds 
of those who worked with him that 
he knew what he was about and 
what he wanted done. 

The leader should be able to put 
words together skillfully, convey- 
ing his meaning lucidly. I venture 
the opinion that a leader's effective- 
ness is directly proportional to his 
facility with spoken and written 
words. Certainly the officer is in- 
effective who cannot put words to- 
gether coherently. 

The sixth and last of the attri- 
bute groupings for which I advo- 
cate consideration is PERSONAL 
ATTRACTIVENESS. I have heard 
it said that we are not conducting a 
beauty or popularity contest, but 
one need only consider the op- 
posite of ATTRACTIVENESS— 
REPULSIVENESS — to perceive 
the usefulness of such a criterion. 


® In more than 100 campaigns, 
expeditions, occupations, and wars 
—from the American Revolution 
to Korea—the U.S. Army has suc- 
cessfully defended our freedom 
against every enemy. 


Surely we prefer the erect officer 
to the slouchy one, the neat to the 
untidy, the healthy to the sickly, 
the energetic to the lazy, the so- 
cially graceful to the boorish, the 
pleasant to the churlish, the tactful 
to the rude, the generous to the 
stingy, the alert to the sluggish, the 
enthusiastic to the lackadaisical, 
the dignified to the gauche. We 
prefer the correctly attired officer, 
in uniform or mufti, to the one who 
looks as though he had slept in his 
clothes. The officer who lacks the 
pride and good taste to array him- 
self attractively may also lack the 
pride to do his best work. 

Any officer may face a situation 
in which his physical condition and 
endurance determine success or 
failure—even life or death. This is 
particularly true in the Air Force 
today, with our supersonic speed 
and 16-hour missions. The require- 
ments for annual medical examina- 
tions and stringent commissioning 
tests show awarness of the neces- 
sity for high standards of physical 
fitness. 

We usually consider appearance 
to some degree in our evaluations, 
but I believe that we could well 
broaden our concept of the PER- 
SONAL ATTRACTIVENESS cri- 
terion to include all of the elements 
here listed, and there should be a 
place for it in our evaluation 
instrument. 

It seems clear at this point that 
the yardsticks by which we meas- 
ure the worth of our officers need 
to be made more comprehensive. 
We now use six criteria, but they 
are not, in my opinion, as valid and 
reliable as the six groupings and 
related attributes which I have pro- 
posed here. Greater comprehen- 
siveness in the Effectiveness Report 
would surely increase the validity 
of our selection procedures. If that 
occurs, “then it must follow as the 
night the day” that we shall be 
more sure that we have the most 
capable commanders in the posi- 
tions of responsibility in our coun- 
try’s first line of defense. 
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Department of the Army. A 


$3,175,000 contract has been 
awarded to the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion for engineering and produc- 
tion work on the new JUPITER 
guided missile. The Jupiter, which 
is. being produced jointly by the 
Army as a ground-launched weap- 
on and by the Navy for surface 
ship and submarine use, is an 
artillery-type intermediate range 
ballistic missile with a range of 
approximately 1,500 miles. The 
Chrysler Corporation will continue 
production on the shorter-range 
REDSTONE missile which has 
served as a basis for development 
of the JUPITER. 


Department of the Navy. Vice 
Admiral Harry D. Felt, commander 
of the Navy's Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean, has been nomi- 
nated to be Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations. The nomination car- 
ries with it a promotion to the rank 
of full admiral. 


Department of the Air Force. 
The Air Force Air Rescue Service 
is being reorganized placing greater 
emphasis upon helicopters. Stra- 
tegically placed at 55 bases in the 
United States and at designated 
overseas bases, the helicopters will 
assure a more readily available res- 
cue effort everywhere. Four Air 
Rescue Service Group Headquar- 
ters and nine squadrons will be 
replaced in the new program. 
Fixed wing aircraft will be greatly 
reduced and _ crash-rescue boats 
practically eliminated. The cost of 
the new program is reported to be 
much less with increased efficiency. 


Department of the Army. Design 
of the Army Applied Ionizing Radi- 
ation Center, incorporating the 
world’s first pilot-production-size 
facility for irradiating food, is being 
developed, according to a recent 
announcement. The facility will 
have a peak capacity of 1,000 tons 
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of food per month. When com- 
pleted, the Radiation Center is ex- 
pected to be the first atomic plant 
in the world devoted to maximizing 
the utilization of the gamma radia- 
tion accompanying nuclear reac- 
tions. Tests have demonstrated 
that the storage life of many perish- 
able foods may be extended up to 
three months and longer without 
refrigeration. 


Department of Defense. The 
new Defense Advisory Committee 
on Professional and _ Technical 
Compensation established by Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son on May 10, 1956, is rapidly 
gaining fame as a committee of 
action. Chairman Ralph J. Cor- 
diner, President of General Elec- 
tric, will submit to Secretary Wil- 
son recommendations for actions 
to strengthen and _ stabilize the 
status of career personnel in essen- 
tial skills in the military depart- 
ments. 


Department of the Navy. Oper- 
ation HOURGLASS”, a training 
exercise in anti-submarine warfare 
tactics was conducted in the West- 
ern Atlantic June 12 through 27th. 
Rear Admiral Frank T. Wat- 
kins, USN, Commander Submarine 
Force, Atlantic Fleet, was in over- 
all command of the exercise which 
included naval units of the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada and 
the Netherlands. 


United States Marine Corps 
(AFPS). Top Marine non-coms once 
again have been offered opportuni- 
ties to apply for appointments as 
unrestricted commissioned officers, 
headquarters here has announced. 

The program, second of its kind, 
is open to career NCOs who have 
served at least three years’ active 
duty, but not more than eight, and 
who are sergeants or above. 

Applications for the permanent 
commissions must be submitted 


ad 


through COs, who will form boards 
of at least three officers to inter- 
view each candidate. 

These boards will make recom- 
mendations based on the appli- 
cant’s officer potential and charac- 
teristics. All applications must be 
received at headquarters by Sept. 
1, 1956. 

Leathernecks picked for the pro- 
gram will attend a 10-week course 
beginning next January at the 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va. Upon successful completion, 
candidates will be commissioned 
second lieutenants and assigned to 
Basic School for officer training. 

Further details are outlined in 
Marine Corps Order 1040.3. 


Department of the Air Force. 
The first world-wide Sample Sur- 
vey of Air Force Civilian Person- 
nel is being conducted as of 31 July 
1956. It will cover all Air Force 
civilian employees in the United 
States and U.S. citizens employees 
overseas. 


Department of the Army. Award 
of a contract for the design and 
development of a flying test bed, 
“deflected slipstream,” turbine-pow- 
ered, vertical take-off and landing 
(VTOL) aircraft, has been awarded 
to the Ryan Aeronautical Com- 
pany, San Diego, California. The 
$700,000 Army contract is being 
administered for the Army by the 
Office of Naval Research. Sched- 
uled to be powered by a single gas 
turbine which will drive two pro- 
pellers, the “Vertiplane” embodies 
a conventional configuration except 
for the wing, which incorporates 
large double retractable flaps lo- 
cated in such a way that the pro- 
peller slipstream can be deflected 
90 degrees downward during take- 
off, hovering and landing. For 
transition into horizontal flight, the 
flaps are retracted as the plane 
picks up forward speed and the 
slipstream then flows horizontally. 
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Department of the Navy. The 
Navy wants to know why its sailors 
are involved in traffic accidents, 
and to find out, a series of courses 
will be conducted to train person- 
nel to investigate motor vehicle 
accidents at Navy installations and 
to work with the civil police in 
off-base accidents. A pilot course is 
planned this spring in one of the 
naval districts, and approximately 
35 safety engineers and other 
selected personnel will take the 
proposed 34-hour course. Instruc- 
tors will be selected from accident 
investigation specialists from city 
and state police departments. The 
Navy program differs some with 
the Army and Air Force who send 
their students to the Northwestern 
Traffic Institute in Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 


Department of the Army. Major 
General K. L. Hastings, Army 
Quartermaster General, has been 
elected chairman of the Committee 
on Purchases of Blind-Made Prod- 
ucts, succeeding Admiral M. L. 
Royar, recently retired as Chair- 
man of the group appointed by 
the President to direct and super- 
vise the purchase by government 
agencies of products manufactured 
in workshops for the blind. During 
1955, government agencies pur- 
chased about 30 percent of all 
blind-made products. 


Department of the Air Force. 
The Air Force Office of Strategic 
Research was moved last month 
from Baltimore, Maryland to 
“Temporary T” building in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Commanded by Brig- 
adier General H. F. Gregory, 
USAF, the move will provide closer 
contact with the numerous scien- 
tific agencies located in Washing- 
ton. 


Department of the Army and 
Department of the Navy. A re- 
motely controlled helicopter which 
can perform a wide range of mili- 
tary missions has been developed 
by the Navy, Army and Kaman 
Aircraft Corporation in a joint 
project. Controlled both from 
ground stations and another heli- 
copter, the new equipment is being 
evaluated for many battlefield 
assignments. 


Department of Defense. Wash- 
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ington (AFPS)— Air Reserve and 
National Guard units from seven 
states will join their regular Air 
Force counterparts and 8,000 Army 
paratroopers this August in a major 
airborne training exercise at Ft. 


Bragg, N.C. 


An AF announcement said the | 
Tactical Air Command will inte- | 


grate various units for the exercise, 
which coincides with the reservists’ 
annual 15-day active duty training 
period. 

The airborne operations, to be 


a joint effort of TAC’s 18th AF | 


and the Army’s 18th Abn. Corps, 
will include assault missions and 
paratroop drops. 

The exercise tentatively is sched- 
uled to take place between Aug. 
20 and 23, the AF said. 


AF units will be under the com- | 


mand of Maj. Gen. Chester E. Mc- 
Carty, 18th AF chief. Maj. Gen. 
Paul D. Adams, CG of the 18th 
Abn. Corps, will command the par- 
ticipating Army forces. 

Air reserve units scheduled to 
take part are: 514th Troop Carrier 
Wg. and llth Aerial Port Sq., 
Mitchell AFB, N.Y., 302nd Troop 
Carrier Wg. and 16th Aerial Port 
Sq., Bakalar AFB, Ind., 442nd 
Troop Carrier Wg., Grandview, 
Mo., and 512th Troop Carrier Wg., 
Newcastle, Del. 

Air National Guard units that 
will participate are: 223rd Radio 
Relay Sq., Hot Springs, Ark., 264th 
Communications Sq., O'Hare In- 
ternational Airport, Chicago, IIL, 
and 266th Communications Sq., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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®@ The U.S. Army has the weapons 
and equipment exactly suited to 
each task it must perform. It has 
the means to apply selectively the 
exact amount of force to meet 
each situation—from the incredible 
power of a guided missile to the 
silent thrust of a bayonet. 
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complete series of Colonel Leland B. Kuhre’s “ORGANIZATION— 
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RY, 208 South Second Street, Rockford, Ilinois, will bring you this 
much discussed and controversial feature. Those individuals and 
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U.S. Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
Fl Centro, California. The top 
Navy and Marine Corps fighter 
teams competed recently in aerial 
marksmanship at the first All- Navy 
Fleet Air-to-Air Gunnery Meet. 
Four Navy and two Marine Corps 
teams, each consisting of four pi- 
lots, fired at towed targets at alti- 
tudes of 15,000 and 25,000 feet. 
Each plane used four guns with 
35 rounds of ammunition per gun, 
without tracer ammunition. Each 
team was allowed two runs on the 
target. 


Oakland Army Terminal, Oak- 
land, California. In a move to re- 
duce travel fund expenditures, a 
majority of the orders issued after 
June 15, 1956 assigning unaccom- 
panied Army officers to the Far 
East, will be processed through 
Oakland. Excepted from this pol- 
icy are officers scheduled for trans- 
fer to the Far East from stations in 
the states of Washington, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Oregon, who will 
continue to be processed through 
the Fort Lewis Personnel Center. 
Oakland is closer to the bulk of 
the Army troops stationed in the 
United States than other West 
Coast ports now processing Army 
personnel. 


U.S. Naval Radio Station, Arling- 
ton, Virginia. “Radio Arlington,” 
one of the nation’s most historic 
radio stations, was ordered closed 
effective July 1, 1956, after 43 years 
of world-wide service. Ceremonies 
honoring Radio Arlington were 
held on July 14th at the site of the 
original radio station. 


llth Tactical Missile Squadron, 
Sembach Air Base, Germany. The 
complete squadron, its 526 officers 
and airmen together with their de- 
pendents, were flown by special 
MATS airlift to their new station 
from Orlando, Florida. Closely fol- 
lowing the military personnel 
movement, chartered commercial 
aircraft were used to transport 113 
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women and 161 children. This dual 
airlift for both military personnel 
and dependents is the first Air 
Force mass concurrent air move- 
ment to an overseas station. The 
move was a part of the Air Force’s 
new policy instituted last Novem- 
ber to simplify overseas travel for 
Air Force personnel and_ their 
families. 


Yuma County Airport, Arizona. 
Dedication ceremonies redesignat- 
ing the Airport as VINCENT AIR 
FORCE BASE, in honor of Briga- 
dier General Clinton D. Vincent, 
USAF, will be held on 1 September 
1956. General Vincent died July 5, 
1955 at Ent Air Force Base, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, ten days 
after his assignment there as Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff for Operations 
for the Air Defense Command. 


Headquarters First Army, Gover- 
nors Island, New York. An intensi- 
fied campaign to further reduce the 
incidence of auto accidents involv- 
ing military personnel during sum- 
mer training periods, has been an- 
nounced by First Army officials. 
Commanding Generals of Camp 
Drum, Watertown, New York, Fort 
Dix, New Jersey, and Fort Devens, 
Massachusetts, have been directed 
to institute sweeping investigations 
of traffic accidents involving mili- 
tary personnel. 


Fourth Naval District, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. More than 200 
representatives of the Armed 
Forces met in Philadelphia recently 
to discuss means of improving man- 
agement techniques within the 
Navy in the fields of Maintenance. 
Utilities Conservation, and Auto- 
mobile Transportation at naval 
shore stations. Members of the 
Army and Air Force weer in attend- 
ance, 


Headquarters Air Research and 
Development Command, Baltimore 
3, Maryland. A recent Wright Air 
Development Center scientist was 





presented with the “Career Service 
Award” for 1956 at an honor ban- 
quet held July 2nd at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel in Washington, D.C. 
Ezra Kotcher, technical director of 
WADC’s Directorate of Develop- 
ment, was selected from more than 
130 nominations submitted by all 
major federal government depart- 
ments and agencies. In his twenty- 
eight years of government service, 
Kotcher has been closely identified 
with the progress of aviation as a 
teacher, engineer, and scientist. 


U.S.S. Saratoga (CVA-60) New 
York Naval Shipyard, New York. 
Practically a sister-ship to the USS 
Forrestal (CVA-59), the Saratoga 
has completed her builders trials 
and is being accepted by the Navy’s 
Board of Inspection and Survey. 
The 60,000-ton ship successfully 
completed her high-speed runs 
during sea trials and with a slightly 
different power plant and more 
powerful than the Forrestal, will 
soon reign as the queen of the seas. 


Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada. 
The United States Air Force Thun- 
derbird aerial demonstration team 
has converted to North American 
F-100 Super Sabre jets, thus he- 
coming the first aerial demonstra- 
tion team to fly supersonic aircraft. 
Major Jacksel Broughton, USAF is 
the leader and Commander of the 
team, and reports that since activa- 
tion in June 1953 the Thunder- 
birds have flown 223 demonstra- 
tion flights before combined audi- 
ences of more than 10-million 
persons. 


Army & Air Force Exchange 
Service (San Antonio Regional Of- 
fice) Texas. The San Antonio Re- 
gional Office captured top honors 
in the Army and Air Force Ex- 
change System’s Management Eval- 
uation System recently in the scor- 
ing of the third six-month period of 
the competition. Presentation of 
the award was made by Brigadier 
General Edward B. Gallant, USAF, 
Deputy Chief, A&AFES to Colonel 
Jack B. McFarland, San Antonio 
Regional Officer. 


U.S. Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, North Carolina. A 
new approach in the training of 
personnel has been inaugurated in 
one of the station Marine Squad- 
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rons. Headquarters and Mainte- 
nance Squadron—24 has 15 initial 
volunteers for a group study pro- 
gram in jet aircraft mechanics. This 
eliminates the need for transferring 
these personnel away to school. 
The course set up by the Marine 
Corps Institute is being adminis- 
tered by the basic training section. 
The Squadron has an ‘addition 
course set up in bookkeeping that 
has six enrollees, and both courses 
are given during off-duty hours. 


Wright Air Development Center, 
ARDC, Dayton, Ohio. An RCA 
electron microscope—the most pow- 
erful in the world—has been in- 
stalled for use in advanced research 
on electronic components. The 
RCA microscope (EMU-3) which 
provides useful magnification of 
more than 300,000 times, was ob- 
tained to meet a need for higher 
magnification and greater resolu- 
tion in the Development Center’s 
microscope studies, devoted to im- 
proving the reliability and perform- 
ance of electronic components. 


General Stores Supply Office, 
USN, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Commander A. J. Fisher, USN, Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the General 
Stores Supply Office, a Navy Sup- 
ply System inventory control 
center, assumed command of that 
office recently, relieving Rear Ad- 
miral J. W. Crumpacker, USN. 
RADM Crumpacker assumed com- 
mand of the Aviation Supply Office 
and the Naval Aviation Supply 
Depot at the same Philadelphia 
location, relieving RADM F. L. 
Hetter, who has taken command of 
the Naval Supply Depot at Bay- 
onne, New Jersey. 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland. Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 
president emeritus of Purdue uni- 
versity, recently received the 
Award for Meritorious Civilian 
Service, the second highest Depart- 
ment of the Army honor to civilian 
employees. Major General J. L. 
Holman, commanding general 
made the presentation. The citation 
commended Dr. Elliott for his serv- 
ice as educational consultant to the 
Ordnance Training Command from 
February, 1953 to March 1956. 


Pinecastle Air Force Base, Flor- 
ida. A novel telephone taxi plan has 


been installed which is reported to 
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be saving money, time and travel at 
the Base. A ground network with 
telephones located at strategic 
points to assist in routing vehicles 
in addition to the radio control, 
covers a twenty mile area. 





‘Human Engineers’ 
Simplify Piloting 
Of Supersonic Jet 

A new supersonic jet training 
airplane will enable U. S. Air Force 
pilots to learn to conquer the sonic 
barrier quicker and at less expense 
because new principles of “human 
engineering” are being applied to 
the cockpit design. 

William Holmes, Chief power- 
plant engineer for Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc., declared that human 
factors research engineering—a rel- 
atively new field in aeronautical 
design—is being employed to de- 
vise operational simplicity—“some- 
thing harder to achieve than com- 
plexity’—in the new supersonic jet 


trainer his company is developing 
under Air Force contract. 

Holmes was the principal speaker 
at a meeting at the Biltmore hotel 
of the Rensselaer Club of Southern 
California. The engineers’ organi- 
zation is composed of alumni of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of 
Troy, N. Y. 

Scientists with dual experience 
in aeronautics and in the fields of 
psychology, physiology and anthro- 
pology have examined this new 
airplane design in the light of a 
“man-machine system,” Holmes 
said. 

“New airplanes are becoming so 
fast and fly so high, it is necessary 
to think of the pilot as an integral 
—and, obviously most important— 
part of the aircraft.” 


Classes are conducted on off- 
duty time for Army personnel wish- 
ing to go beyond the fifth ele- 


mentary grade. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT 


WHAT IS ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT? 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT was designed to interchange the 
latest techniques and developments in the management field between in- 
dustry and the Armed Forces. All phases of management are explored 
and an analysis made covering their application to the services. De- 
partmentalized for easy reading it cotnains: 

WASHINGTON MANAGEMENT—the latest from department headquarters 


SUGGESTIONS AND CONSERVATION—what's being done in the field commands 
WHAT MANAGEMENT MEANS TO ME—the month's short feature from interesting 


NEWS BRIEFS FROM THE SERVICES—current activities of the five services 
SERVICE SCHOOLS—management training in the defense establishment 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—the clearing house to exchange ideas 

BOOK REVIEWS—selections for career reading 

ASSOCIATION NEWS—chapter activities in the Armed Forces Management Asso- 


COST CUTTING PRODUCTS— industrial contribution to management 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE—One year $3.50, Two years $6.00, Three years $8.00. 
[|] Check Enclosed 


To 


C) Bill me later 
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INDIVIDUAL who will turn the 
detail wheels of progress. The par- 
ticipation of the individual MUST 
be recognized if we are to continue 
to progress. To effect this goal we 
must put the “M” in Management 
and the “I” in Improvement 
through effecting total individual 
participation. The use of a direct 
and sincere approach, followed by 
sincere evalution of improvement 
ideas submitted to assure no doubt 
or disillusionment, can be gen- 
erated in the mind of the partici- 
pant toward the program. 
American ingenuity and “know 
how” is an unbeatable combination. 
To develop the full use of this 
tremendous potential requires posi- 
tive continued progressive manage- 
ment thinking followed by support- 
ing action and deeds. There have 
been many known “Big Winds” like 
the Hazels, Mables, Iones, torna- 
does, ete., each leaving their paths 
of obvious destruction easily recog- 
nized by all, through actual ex- 
perience or medum of the press. 
This basic principle may be ap- 
plied to a Management Improve- 
ment. Program. It also may be a 
“Big Wind” or a treme »ndous money 
wl personnel saver. Honest utiliza- 


The Automatic Age 
Management Improvement 


Progratn 


Ir IS GENERALLY recognized 
that there has been tremendous 
technological advances in recent 
years. The question now is whether 
we individuals have developed ac- 
cordingly or have only a relatively 
few tell able to adjust to this 
tremendous progressive pace. In 
our surge forward in the various 
chosen fields of electronics, science, 
medicine, and atomic productions, 
etc., we have made rapid scientific 
progress, yet the majority of in- 
dividuals have failed to technically 
follow this trend as daily chores 
and tasks are of such scope one can 
only be casually aware of the tre- 
mendous advances in the technical 
and scientific fields. 

In this forward progress it is the 
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By Charles ‘Scott ; 





tion of Management Improvement 
ideas will prove the sincerity of 
management in the program. 
Visual examples of positive action 
taken to utilize and develop talent 
to its maximum extent will pay off 
with more INDIVIDUAL partici- 
pation and lasting success. 

In spite of our scientific ad- 
vances, unless we have this indi- 
vidual participation we cannot ex- 
pect to continue our present pro- 
gressive trend any more than we 
could expect to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven, when we die, unless we 
prepare for the event. 

There are many methods that 
may be employed to reach this de- 
sired goal, each having its indi- 
vidual merit. In the following 
paragraphs and_ illustrations a 
method is offered with only one 
intent. To start positive thinking 
and action along a line which has 
been taken for granted or forgotten 
during the course of our rapid 
progress. In the past few years 
there has been a demonstrated lack 
of active recognition for INDI- 
VIDUAL participation in Manage- 
ment, and the Management Im- 
provement Program. 

You, Mr. Manager, may say, Mr. 
Author, you're all muddled, I have 
been practicing x sound Management 
all along. HAVE YOU? ARE YOU 
SURE? OR—HAS YOUR STAFF 
JUST BEEN TELLING YOU 
WHAT THEY FELT YOU 
WANTED TO HEAR? OR—HAVE 
THEY REALLY GIVEN YOU 
THE FACTS?—MAKE ANOTHER 
CHECK — Talk to the individual 
fairly, impartially, sincerely, and 
honestly. Unless you, as a manager, 
are an exception to the rule, you 
will find that you have uninten- 
tionally by- -passed various major 
points in your desire to accomplish 
what seemed to be the more im- 
portant items. Analyze your present 
Management Improvement _ Pro- 
gram on a basis of dollars saved 
versus dollar cost, and you will give 
serious consideration to utilization 
of my plan. 

Whatever you decide, do NOT 
FORGET the INDIVIDUAL— 
START TODAY, and you will be 
amazed and pleased how much 
progress you will have made by 
this time next year. 

REMEMBER, you may possess 
the latest model, most expensive 
type of meat grinder—yet will get 
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the same grade of hamburger out 
of it as the meat you put into it. 

In conclusion, it will be evident 
that installation and utilization of 
a sound Management Improvement 
Program results in overall organiza- 
tional efficiencies and economies 
which in themselves indicate a 
definite step toward cost conscious- 
ness and better personnel and ma- 
terial utilization. 

To assist you in setting up your 
program, the following guide lines 
and examples are offered: 


STEP | 


In capacity of activity com- 
mander, chief, director, etc., review 
current management techniques in- 
clusive of organizational structures, 
functions applicable thereto, pro- 
cedures, work simplification, work 
measurement and management 
analysis data. 


STEP Il 
Upon completion of detail, re- 

view of requirements in Step 3 

establish flexible requirements for 

a staff monitor for the Management 

Improvement Program. Screen the 

organization’s personnel files for an 

individual who possesses the fol- 
lowing established tracts of charac- 
ter: 

Initiative 

Aggressiveness 

Imagination 

. Integrity 

. Sincere desire to improve the 
organization. 

6. Sincere desire to make the 
Management Improvement 
Program a success and not 
“just another program.” 

7. A reasonable degree of com- 
mon sense. 

8. A reasonable understanding of 
the individual worker and the 
vital part he will play in the 
Management Improvement 
Program. 


Ole CO bo 


STEP Ill 

Designate, in writing, the se- 
lected individual as the FULL 
TIME activity monitor for the 
Management Improvement Pro- 
gram with sufficient personnel and 
comparable authority as may be 
deemed adequate to properly give 
the program all the publicity and 
coverage as may be required to 
make it a success. 
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STEP IV 


Assure the activity Management 
Improvement Program Monitor 
thoroughly familiarizes himself 
with je official re quire ments as set 
forth under the provisions of Title 
X, Public Law 429, and/or such 
other official Navy, Army, or Air 
Force regulations, directives or let- 
ters as are applicable. These docu- 
ments establish the program in 
broad form; the activity monitor’s 
responsibility is to disseminate the 
data and implement measures as 
necessary to make the program a 
success. 


STEP V 

Prepare and distribute a partici- 
pation letter to each employee of 
the activity. Direct activity monitor 
to conduct overall activity con- 
ferences with all first-line super- 
visors in attendance. The purpose 
of conferences is to explain the pro- 
gram through use of a Brochure, 
Flip Charts, and general discussion. 
The activity chief or commander 


should attend the initial conferences 


personally in order that activity 
personnel will gain the impression 
the program is supported by top 


level management. Employee atti- | 
tude and participation will depend | 
largely on the activity chief's and | 
monitor’s attitudes and actions in | 
promotion and maintenance of the | 
program. Assure that individual | 
participation is stressed, and that | 


the program is basically for de- 
velopment of individual participa- 
tion in overall management. 

STEP VI 


Obtain a Management Improve- 


ment Program plaque to be. 
awarded (in addition to cash) 
awards, letters of commendation, | 


appreciation or other awards for 
adopted Management Improve- 
ment items) for the outstanding 
item quarterly; for example, if we 


were getting plaques for a Depot, 
we would obtain a Depot-Wide_ 


plaque and a separate Directorate 
plaque. Occasionally award Depot- 
Wide and Division-Wide plaques 
on a basis of individual participa- 


tion in the program as this method | 


when properly employed will stim- 
ulate keen competition. 


STEP VII 


Have activity and segment mon- | 
itors maintain a record of items sub- | 
mitted, processed, etc., and main-| 









tain such files as deemed necessary 
on each management improvement 
item. 


STEP Vill 

The activity chief or commander 
should personally participate in 
awarding of outstanding item 
award (plaque) each quarter and 
occasionally participate in the pro- 
gram at inter-activity level (this 
personal appearance and a few en- 
couraging words will go a long way 
in promoting interest and participa- 
tion ). 

After the Management Improve- 
ment Program has been in use for a 
period of six months, a definite 
trend should have been established 
whereby a periodic analysis can be 
effected to determine effectiveness. 
The activity chief or commander 
can be assured if the approach and 
management of the program is 
genuine—the end result derived 
om the program will prove to be 
a definite asset in furthering better 
management and cost conscious- 
ness throughout the activity result- 
ing in the highly desired goal of 
more defense per tax dollar. 


“1 do laborless filing, in 
half the time-with 
CORRES -FILE 


...1 love it!” 










CORRES-FILE increases efficiency — saves 
time (50%) and money—improves employee 
morale, by taking the file clerk out of the 


laboring class! Saves 
TIME, LABOR and 
up to 40% in SPACE! 


Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 





* 
IN USE IN ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 
WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET “CORRES-FILE” 


or 


Consult our GSA Federal Supply Service Contract 
Class 54—Part IlI—Sec. B—Cont. No. 
GS- = GSA Distribution Code 78 & 79 
Item No.’s 54—1—675 and 2325 


For more facts request No. 31 on reply card 
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As a service to OPERATING DEPARTMENTS and PURCHASING 
OFFICERS, ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT will provide you with 
a selected list of manufacturers’ products. 


How to Use Armed Forces Management's Library— 


Inserted in this issue, a postage free card is provided for your con- 
venience in requesting descriptive and informative literature. This will be 
forwarded to you, without obligation. Many cost saving ideas are gen- 
erated by Operating Departments that have referenced information on 
products available. Purchasing Officials will find this type of information 
invaluable. All that need be done is: fill in name and address, circle that 
which will assist you, and drop in the mail. 


DRAFTING BOOKLET 


American Machine & Foundry 
Company. A 56-page booklet on 
Standard and Simplified Drafting 
Practices is offered without charge 
to interested organizations and in- 
dividuals. The first section of this 
interesting publication contains a 
speech on this provocative subject 
as given by Jay H. Bergen, AMF 
Standards Administrator, before the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education. The remaining 44 pages 
are devoted to the details of AMF 
standards on Drafting Room Prac- 
tice and Simplified Drafting. 


For more facts request No. 1 on reply card 


ALL-PURPOSE HAND 
MICROPHONE 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories. 
A new all-purpose hand micro- 
phone, with a host of exclusive 
features, has been added to the 
two-way mobile radio communica- 
tions line of Allen B. DuMont 
Laboratories, Inc. The new micro- 
phone with a better audio response 
and higher output than others on 
the market, has in addition, a new 
hang-up button on the front as 
opposed to the usual one on the 
back. This feature has been widely 
accepted as it eliminates the “jug- 
gling” now required prior to speak- 
ing. Complete information is avail- 
able without obligation including 
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attachment as an 
existing installations. 


For more facts request No. 2 on reply card 


accessory for 


FMC UTENSIL WASHER 
SERVICE MANUAL 


Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation. Complete technical 
information for installers and oper- 
ators, in a form that would stand 
hard usage, exposure to water, oil, 
grease, and soiled hands were the 
requirements for the FMC  Uten- 
sil Washer Service Manual recently 
published by Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, Kitchen 
Equipment Department. After dis- 
cusion with several paper suppliers, 
TEXOPRINT, has been used to 
provide a more serviceable and 
useful source of information. Inter- 
ested organizations may obtain 
copies of this booklet without cost 
by requesting on the product card. 

For more facts request No. 3 on reply cord 


MOVABLE “ROLL-OUT” 
STANDS 


Hussey Manufacturing Company. 
Movable “roll-out” Gym seats are 
the latest addition to the long line 
of Hussey Portable and Permanent 
Seating equipment. Available in 
16 foot sections of from 3 to 10 
tiers in height, they can be moved 
to any desired position easily and 
quickly. They are constructed with 


“all closed” decks and can _ be 
opened and closed easily. More 
than meeting the American Stand- 
ards Association requirements for 
safety, these low-cost stands appear 
to be an installation answer to the 
problem of reviews, special events 
and unscheduled programs. Com- 
plete details and free literature is 
available on the complete line of 
Hussey equipment. 
For more facts request No. 4 on reply card 


SUPERPOSED SHOTGUN 


Browning Arms Company. De- 
signed to bring you lighter than 
lightweight Superposed shotguns, 
Browning Arms Company have an- 
nounced a new over-under named 
the “Lightning.” Weighing only 6 
pounds in the 20 gauge and 7 
pounds in the 12 gauge, the new 
models are identical to the regular 
line of Superposed shotguns with 
the exception of the reduced weight 
made possible with special steels. 
We shall be glad to send you com- 
plete information on these new 
models without obligation. 


For more facts request No. 5 on reply card 


ELEVATING TAIL GATE 


H. S. Waton Company. A new 
elevating tail gate for pick-up 
trucks, known a the “WATSON 
WEIGHTLIFTER,” and priced to 
sell for less than $250, has recently 
been announced by this corpora- 
tion. It is easily loaded from either 
side (as well as back) for parallel 
curb parking. It has a lifting capac- 
ity of 650 pounds with an automatic 
load brake, and can be installed in 
approximately three hours. It ap- 
pears that better management in 
motor pool operations is now pos- 
sible with the addition of this new 
equipment. Full details and tech- 
nical information available upon 
request. 


For more facts request No. 6 on reply cord 


TS-260 MOTOR SCRAPER 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company. The new TS-260 Motor 
Scraper, a 200-hp unit weighing 
approximately 39,600 pounds and 
powered by a 6-cylinder Allis- 
Chalmers Diesel engine, has a 14 
cu. yd. heaped. capacity. A high 
yardade to horsepower ratio, and 
a favorable horsepower to gross 
weight ratio team together and 
point to the proper balance. Many 
additional design features in the 
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new TS-260 are shown in the bro- 
chure available without obligation. 


For more facts request No. 7 on reply card 


20-PAGE DASHEW BROCHURE 


Dashew Business Machines, In- 
corporated. Bearing the _ title 
Honest Serving Men—The Dashew 
Story,’ a new 20-page brochure 
presents a detailed explanation of 
equipment for automated data pro- 
cessing on selfwriting metal iden- 
tification tags and their application 
for linking office/factory systems to 
control production, storage, inven- 
tory, shipping and receiving. De- 
cribed in non-technical language, 
the interesting booklet illustrates 
equipment photographs and system 
flow charts. A limited number are 
available without cost to manage- 
ment-thinking individuals. 


For more facts request No. 8 on reply card 


NEW 15-OUNCE 
NAVIGATIONAL AID 


Radio Corporation of America. 
The first all-transistor electronic 
marker-beacon receiver for com- 
mercial and military aircraft—a fly- 
weight 15-ounce navigational aid— 
“~ recently been developed and 

1 production by RCA. Requiring 
wh three- quarters of a watt—or 
less power than is needed to light 
a standard flashlight bulb, the new 
marker-beacon receiver is the small- 
est and lightest ever developed. 
The RCA marker-beacon receiver 
will operate at unpressurized alti- 
tudes of up to 40,000 feet, and at 
temperature extremes ranging from 
minus —65 to plus-160 degrees 

Fahrenheit. The receiver operates 
on the standard marker-beacon fre- 
quency of 75 megacycles. More 
technical information available on 
request. 


For more facts request No. 9 on reply card 


CALIBRATION INSTRUMENTS 


Radio Frequency Laboratories, 
Incorporated. The new Model 829 
AC-DC Instrument Calibration 
Standard together with Model 107A 
Magnet Charger and Model 889A 
Magnetreater, form a _ complete 
combination for effectively charg- 
ing, treating and calibrating electri- 
cal indicating instruments. Ex- 
tremely accurate, the new equip- 
ment can be operated by non- 
technical personnel. Detailed draw- 
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Resistant to extreme 
waterhead pressures 
Tensile strength of not less 
than 1900 Ibs. per square 
inch 


‘ Superior holding strength 


. . elongation ability of 
more than 350% 
Functions efficiently in tem- 
perature range of —54° F, 
to +176° F. 
Lifetime expectancy of ap- 
proximately 300 years 
Chemically inert . . . resis- 
tant to acids, alkalis, 
weather, chlorinated water, 
oil, fungus, etc. 
Quickly —easily spliced ‘'on 
the job’’ by merely applying 
heat and holding the ends 
together until bonded. . . 
requires no welding or vul- 
canizing equipment. 
Available in lightweight, 
easy to handle 50 ft. coils 
... withstands abuse with- 
out damage 


WRITE TODAY for complete information and 
free samples of Sealtight "DURAJOINT”’ 
Waterstops. 


4¥ the most efficient 
waterstop on the market 


DURAJOINT 


Polyvinylchloride—PVC 


WATERSTOPS 


“Durajoint’? extruded from Polyvinylchloride = PVC, 


was specifically compounded and designed for use 
between adjacent sections of concrete structures. 
“Durajoint” is extruded with specially designed 
longitudinal ridges on both sides that insure 
the distribution of critical pressures and 
enhance the holding power. “Durajoint’s” 
extreme elasticity and excellent tear 
resistance allow it to successfully handle 
vertical or lateral movements of 
masses of concrete without being 
sheared. “Durajoint,” the 100% 
watertight expansion and con- 
struction joint, will successfully 
withstand extreme water- 
heads. “Durajoint’’ success- 
fully replaces metallic 
strips, rubber or 
bituminous materials 
generally used for 
waterstops. 






W. R. MEADOWS, Tye 


22 KIMBALL ST. e 


For more facts request No. 26 on reply card 
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ings, information, and ranges are 
available without obligation. 
For more facts request No. 10 on reply card 


AIRBORNE HYDRAULICS 
CATALOG 


Vickers Incorporated. A 4-page 
82x11 illustrated 2-color catalog 
(Bulletin A-5200-D) describing in 
capsule form the complete Vickers 
line of airborne oil-hydraulic com- 
ponents and complete systems, is 
now available to interested organi- 
zations and individuals. The new 
catalog describes with photographs, 
drawings, selection tables and per- 
formance charts Vickers airborne 
constant and variable displacement 
piston type pumps, constant dis- 
placement piston type motors, hy- 
draulic power transmissions, servo 
pumps, relief valves and pressure 
regulators. May we send you a copy 
today? 

For more facts request No. 11 on reply card 


HIGH POWER MOBILE 
RADIOPHONE 


Motorola Incorporated. A mobile 
two-way radio rated at 100 watts 
transmitter power output on any 
channel in the 25-54 megacycle 
frequency band has been an- 
nounced by Motorola. The unit is 
the latest addition to the company’s 
line of TWIN-V radiophones. It 
incorporates a new highly efficient 
dynamotor-vibrator power supply 
which, at a power intake equivalent 
to conventional 60 watt mobile 
radios, provides full rated trans- 
mitter output. Capable of up to 
4-channel operation with each fre- 
quency crystal-controlled, the new 
set operates interchangeably be- 
tween 6 and 12 volt vehicles with- 
out adaptions or modifications. 

For more facts request No. 12 on reply card 


ADHESIVE “HOLE COVER” 


Avery Adhesive Label Corpora- 
tion. A self-adhesive “hole cover” to 
solve a punch card problem may 
provide a remedy for your installa- 
tion. Punch card errors can now be 
covered by utilizing these new 
pressure-sensitive labels, easily dis- 
pensed and thin enough to pass 
through card-sorting machines. 
Complete information and a small 
sample sheet will be forwarded 
without obligation. 

For more facts request No. 13 on reply card 
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WAYNE ELECTRIC SWEEPER 


Wayne Manufacturing Company. 
A new type of power sweeper, 
powered electrically, and with a 
three-speed transmission forward, 
plus one in reverse, has been intro- 
duced by Wayne. The new Model 
605-E operates with two motors, 
one for travel and one for power 
to brushes and vacuum. The 
sweeper can operate a normal 8- 
hour day without recharging. Oper- 
ating without noise or fumes, this 
close-sweeping machine is capable 
of maintaining 70,000 square feet 
per hour in open areas. Descriptive 
information is available on request. 


For more facts request No. 14 on reply card 


1000 WATT BEAM PENTODE 


Penta Laboratories, Incorporated. 
The new PL-172 external-anode 
beam pentode transmitting tube is 
now available for distribution. Five 
inches high and four inches in 
diameter, the new tube has a maxi- 
mum plate dissipation rating of 
1000 watts, a maximum allowable 
plate voltage of 3000 volts and a 
maximum current rating of one 
ampere. In addition to serving in 
ordinary Class B and C applica- 
tions, the PL-172 is designed to 
meet the critical requirements of 
linear amplifier operation, and will 
deliver a useful power output of 
over 1.5 kilowatts as a low-distor- 
tion Class AB, linear amplifier. 
Complete technical data, including 
suggested operating conditions, are 
available without cost. 


For more facts request No. 15 on reply card 


LUBRICATION NEWSLETTER 


The Alpha Molykote Corpora- 
tion. The “Lubrication Newsletter” 
a technical house organ, is now 
available to interested organiza- 
tions and technical individuals with- 
out cost or obligation. With an 
apparent need for such a publica- 
tion The Alpha Molykote Corpora- 
tion are bringing the latest concepts 
and techniques in the field to mili- 
tary installations. 


For more facts request No. 16 on reply card 


© The hardware which represents 
the equipment and supplies in the 
hands of Army troops and in depots 
amounts to about $25,000,000,000 
(B). Obsolescence of materiel oc- 
curs at an annual rate of more than 
a billion dollars. 





MULTIROLL FILE UNIT 


Roll and File Systems Incorporated 
(See Cut) The new Multiroll File 
Unit containing 49 individual tubes 
of 1%” diameter or the 25 tube size 
with 2%” diameter encased in a 200 
lb-test reinforced corrugated board 
container, has recently been intro- 


é 





duced to industry and the Armed 


Forces. It is now possible to file 
large lay-outs and tracings using 
this time-proven “mailing tube 
method” and yet have the material 
readily available with an index sys- 
tem. Three models, providing tube 
lengths of 30, 36 and 42 inches, are 
currently in production. This inex- 
pensive new filing system not only 
saves time but, complete with an 
index, is a valuable asset to most 
installations with a common prob- 
lem of the storage of this type 
equipment. Complete information, 
drawings and prices will be for- 
warded upon request. 


For more facts request No. 17 on reply card 


BELCO REPLACEMENT 
FAUCET STEMS 


Miller Manufacturing Company. 
Leaking compression type faucets, 
lost water and excessive mainte- 
nance costs are gone forever with 
the installation of Belco ball bear- 
ing replacement stems, complete 
with bibb washers. The  bibb 
washer is only under compression 
and is not subject to cutting or 
grinding action. 


For more facts request No. 18 on reply card 


MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 
FACTS 


Brown, Madeira, and Company. 
This company, specializing in mu- 
tual investment funds, will send, 
without obligation, facts about con- 
servative, middle-of-the-road, and 
aggressive types of investments and 
mutual funds. 


For more facts request No. 19 on reply card 
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EDISON DIAL TELEVOICE 


Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated. 
(see cut). Every dial telephone can 
now be an automatic dictation in- 
strument with Edison’s new Dial 
Televoice complete with magnetic 
delay voice-operated relay. When 
an executive speaks into his tele- 





phone the recorder starts automati- 
cally. When he stops talking the re- 
corder stops, too. His voice actually 
controls the instrument. Once con- 
nected to the central recorder, dial- 
ing is unnecessary, except for 
length marks or listening back. A 
good, clear recording is assured 
with a new safety system built into 
the Dial Televoice. A complete 
feature in the July-1955 issue 
of ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT, demonstrated how this 
equipment saved countless dollars 
at the Walter Reed Medical Center 
in Washington, D.C. Full details 
are available by request how this 
can be accomplished at your in- 
stallation. 


For more facts request No. 20 on reply card 


PHOTOCOPY MACHINES 
Speed-O-Stat Corp. This eastern 
distributor for the Photograpid line 





morc» ‘ ag Hach ine Fron Meron degas So... sav. Seer. 


of photo-copying machines expects 
sales to zoom with their machines 
finding acceptance in manufactur- 
ing, aviation, government office 
and other businesses. The Photo- 
grapid line of photo-copying ma- 
chines consists of seven models 
ranging from a compact all-in-one 
combination unit with 9” throat 
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to the big 18” model. The com- 
bination machines are handsomely 
designed (see cut) in smooth plas- 
tic and available in six colors. All 
models operate under any lighting 
conditions. 


For more facts request No. 21 on reply card 


VISUAL CONTROL BOARD 


Wassell Organization, Inc. Prod- 
uc-trol not only schedules but au- 
tomatically checks with time, line, 
and color control, has low original 
and upkeep cost. 


For more facts request No. 22 on reply card 


COMMON STOCK 
INVESTMENT 


Hamilton Management Corp. 
Through Hamilton Funds, Inc., a 
managed common stock investment 
fund, this firm offers lump sum or 
monthly investment plans to fit any 
budget. Interested persons can in- 
quire without obligation. Firm re- 
cently declared another quarterly 
dividend. 


For more facts request No. 23 on reply card 


VISUAL MANAGEMENT 
CONTROL 


Graphic Systems. This New York 
firm invites men interested in effi- 
cient management to get things 
done with Boardmaster Visual con- 
trol which gives a graphic picture 
of operations, spotlighted in color, 
saves time, money, and stops errors. 

For more facts request No. 24 on reply card 


SACRO-EASE POSTURE 
CUSHIONS 


McCarty Manufacturing Com- 
pany. National Safety Council of- 
ficials rate posture a vital factor in 
accident prevention. Back muscles 
are never under painful tension 
when posture cushions available 
for office, home, hospital, and all 
conventional and sports cars are 
used. Sit relaxed yet in perfect 
posture for many hours without 
discomfort. 

For more facts request No. 25 on reply card 


®@ When the Continental Army was 
organized in 1775, George Wash- 
ington was appointed to command 
the newly formed army. He was 
chosen Commander-in-Chief be- 
cause of his military experience, 
but he had never commanded any 
unit higher than a regiment of 
Virginia volunteers. 


~ PRODUC-TROL 
Visual Control 


not only schedules, 

automatically checks 
with TIME, LINE 

and COLOR control 


Confucius said: “A picture 
is worth 10,000 words” 
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Original cost and upkeep low. 

Schedules and time checks operations. 

Historical record to back it up. 

Bad situations show automatically. 

Its simplicity has put it into 
world-wide use. 

Analyze 100 items in 10 seconds. 


Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 
Westport, Conn. 


For more facts request No. 22 on reply card 








‘| ARE YOU 
MOVING ? 











To assure receiving your copy of 

ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
| MENT uninterrupted, please no- 
| |. tify us of your change of ad- 
dress at least a week ahead of 
| | your moving day. Mail a card 
| | or letter with both your old and 
| | mew addresses to ARMED 
| FORCES MANAGEMENT, 208 
S. Second, Rockford, Ill., be- 
| fore you move. Changes of 

address received by the | 5th of 
| the month become effective 
with the issue dated the follow- 
| ing month. 
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”/* the time an American sol- 
dier reports to Headquarters South- 
ern Area Command to the time he 
picks up his redeployment orders, 
the multiple services of the Adju- 
tant General's Corps affect his 
morale and welfare. 

Like other AGC units, the one 
at Hq. Southern Area Command 
differs radically from the concept 
of the original organization author- 
ized by the Continental Congress 
on June 16, 1775—the day after 
George Washington was instructed 
“to command all Continental forces 
to be raised for the defense of 
American Liberty.” 

Under the command of Lt. Col. 
Wilfred Arnold, Jr., the Hq. SACom 
AGC still requires the type of 


leadership described by Gen. 
Washington when he wrote in 
1798: 

“The Adjutant General ought 


also to be a man of eatabtiched 
character, of great activity and ex- 
perience in the detail of an Army, 
and of proven integrity, or no alert- 
ness can be expected in the execu- 
tion of the several duties assigned 
to him...” 

As in AGC units elsewhere, the 
demands of a modern army in 
SACom have multiplied many times 
Washington's concept of the “sev- 
eral duties” assigned to the Adju- 
tant General. 

Today, if the newly assigned 
soldier would inform himself of the 
AGC functions that serve him, he 
would find that they include Mili- 
tary Personnel, Records Manage- 
ment, Postal Service, Publications, 
Reproduction Management, and a 
long list of miscellaneous adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 

The Military Personnel Division, 
under the direction of Maj. Charles 
F, Walton at Hq. SACom, checks 
the records of the incoming soldier, 
assigns to him the MOS ( Military 
Occupation Specialty ) for which he 
is best fitted, and starts him on the 
way to duty in his new assignment. 
Here also his pay records are re- 
viewed and forwarded to Finance. 
Cpl. Neil Waters makes un the in- 
comers new Form 20 and insures 
that it is maintained currently dur- 
ing his stay in SACom. 

Across the hall from the Enlisted 
Personnel Branch is the Officer 
Personnel Branch. Here the new 
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An Adjutant General Ought To Be 


officer signs in and is given instruc- 
tions for processing. He may be 
assigned to any of the 10 sub-areas 
in SACom, embracing 2 7,177 square 
miles—an area larger than that of 
the combined area of New Jersey, 
Maryland, Vermont and Rhode 
Island. 

Requests for transfers between 
any of the sub-areas are approved 
or disapproved for either officers 
or enlisted personnel at the SACom 
Military Personnel Division. If the 
man should want to extend or to 
request curtailment of his tour of 
overseas duty for emergency rea- 
sons, this office handles his request. 
When he departs, he reports to the 
same office for redeployment 
orders. 

A paramount question for every 
soldier is “When am I going to be 
promoted?” The SACom Military 
Personnel Office receives alloca- 
tions for promotions from Hq. 
USAREUR, and determines the 
distribution to be made at head- 
quarters and in each of the sub- 
areas. 

Similarly, the Military Personnel 
Division has the responsibility for 
Reserve Officers and Officer Can- 
didate boards, and for the renewal 
of Reserve Officer categories. 

Months before personnel are 
scheduled to go home, this same 
office again swings into action. 
Rosters are made for sergeants and 
above and sent to Hq. USAREUR 
to be forwarded to the U.S. The 
first-three-grader normally is in- 
formed of his new duty station 45 
days in advance of rotation. 

Similar procedure is followed for 
officers, enabling them to know 
sufficiently in advance to plan 
properly for return to the States 
and to take care of the multiple 
details incident to reassignment. 


Officers and enlisted men are ad- 
vised regarding their means of 
transportation through the Rede- 
ployment Branch. The number of 
personnel scheduled to leave is 
checked against availability _ of 
types of transportation, and the 
best available means is provided. 
Then by aircraft, luxury liner, or 
possibly what the dissatisfied will 
term a “dog-boat,” the man is 
started on his way home. 

The SACom_ Redeployment 
Branch processes SACom_ troops, 
all Department of Army civilians, 
school teachers, and other troop 
units in SACom sub-areas not as- 
signed to the Seventh Army. 

The newly-arrived soldier, pro- 
vided he is eligible, may want his 
dependents and household goods 
shipped to Germany. This “need 
sends him to the AGC Personnel 
Service Unit which handles passport 
documentation under the new 
Armed Forces agreement with sov- 
ereign Germany. The unit also 
issues clearance for commercial 
licenses to sell to servicemen in 
SACom. 

Shortly after his arrival every 
soldier becomes impatient for let- 
ters from home folks. Again he finds 
he is dependent upon the Adjutant 
General Corps for the delivery of 
these letters. Mail addressed to 
troops at Hq SACom goes through 
the 26th Base Post Office under the 
command of Major Kenneth G. 
Witt. 

Serving a community of more 
than 20,000 American servicemen, 
DA civilians and their dependents 
through 120 mail rooms, this unit 
helped to distribute 703,400 pounds 
of mail during May 1955. Maj. Witt 
termed this output a “moderately 
light month.” 

During the 


Christmas season, 
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lasting from October to the middle 
of January, the 26th Base Post 
Office processes more than a million 
pounds of mail a month—without 
any additional help—meaning that 
no leaves or passes are granted in 
the rush period. Knowing this, the 
patrons may understand the fer- 
vency of the appeal, “Do your 
Christmas mailing early, please.” 

Another indication of the volume 
of business transacted by the 26th 
Base Post Office Unit is the sale of 
money orders, averaging $45,000 a 
month, and the sale of $15,000 
worth of stamps a month in addi- 
tion to the registered mail. 

The “nerve center” of SACom 
operations, under the command of 
Major Charles A. Siebold, chief of 
AG Administrative Service, as at 
most military installations, is the 
Message Center. Each day the post 
office sends 3,000 to 4,000 pieces 
of official mail for distribution 
through the center to this head- 
quarters. Pouches of mail are sorted 
by SFC Adolph Budniak and his 
staff and delivered by messengers 
to the proper sections. 

Outgoing official mail is distrib- 
uted by the Message Center in 


pouches to destination points in 
each of the sub-areas, with em- 
phasis directed toward overnight 
service through the cooperation of 
the Deutsche Post and APO. 

Each piece of official mail is 
screened carefully at the Message 
Center for proper address, in- 
closures and stamping. The most 
common mistake, according to Sgt 
Budniak, is to put the headquarters 
APO number on outgoing mail. 

Classified documents are safe- 
guarded as another function of the 
AGC, with the responsibility vested 
directly in an office headed by 
M/Sgt Stanley R. Rushford as 
NCOIC. 

In his jocular moods Sgt Rush- 
ford may refer to his office as the 
“general assembly area for baseball 
fans with security clearances,” but 
the seriousness of security precau- 
tions is emphasized by heavy steel 
safes protected by barred doors. 
Each classified document is care- 
fully logged in and out of the office, 
and one copy is always kept on file. 

A soldier’s life, if he desires to 
keep himself in good graces, must 
be lived by “the book,” meaning 
Army regulations, directives, and 


Special Orders. When a soldier has 
his teeth cleaned at the dental lab, 
is issued blankets, or when he drives 
a military vehicle, paperwork is 
involved. Forms must be filled out. 

The responsibility for maintain- 
ing a constant supply of from 300 
to 325 tons of the multiple forms 
used by SACom rests with the 
Publications Section, under the su- 
pervision of CWO Ted R. Black- 
well. A staff of 19 German and 
eight enlisted personnel issues more 
than 32,000 kinds of publications 
and forms to SACom and Seventh 
Army units. 

Huge stocks of some forms are 
necessary, for example, the dispatch 
ticket used by every military vehicle 
driver. The SACom Publications 
Section stocks over a million forms 
in order to meet a 3-month supply 
requirement. 

In order to have forms on hand, 
available upon a moment's notice, 
all of the 32,000 items are spread 
out in racks, bins, and even in card- 
board boxes on the floor. A simpli- 
fied system of handling requisitions 
is used. Those approved are marked 
in red, enabling the checker to find 
them readily. 











withdrawn. 


Your 
Check Special Special 
to Order Publication Term Rate 


1 Collier's 40 issues $3.00 
Field & Stream 18 months 3.50 
Flying 18 months 3.75 
Good Housekeeping 2 years 3.98 
Harper's Bazaar 16 months 4.98 
High Fidelity 10 issues 3.00 
House Beautiful 18 months 4.98 
Life 70 weeks 7.70 


ESL LI CICS 








ARMY TIMES SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


2020 M STREET N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


eee eee reese seeeeeeseeeeseeeseeeeeee 


You can order for yourself or you may send the magazines as a gift. 





Your 
Check Special Special 
to Order Publication Term Rate 
OO Leok 44 issues $3.30 
Ol Newsweek 78 weeks 5.87 
Ol Newsweek 44 weeks 3.37 
C) Pageant 18 months 5.00 
Parents’ Magazine 1 year 2.00 
CC) Popular Electronics 18 months 3.00 
[] Popular 
Photography 18 months 3.75 
O Radio & TV News 18 months 3.75 


SAVINGS up to 50% 


on yor FAVORITE MAGAZINES! 


Nou you can order your favorite magazines from the Army Times Subscription Agency at the Reduced Rates shown below. 


Order several at these Special Rates shown below. These rates will only be good for a short time so send your order before they are 


Prices shown are for U.S., APO and FPO addresses only and are good only if yours is a new subscription. 


Your 
Check Special Special 
to Order Publication Term Rate 
es mh 20 issues $2.67 
day Review 39 issues 3.00 
“| Sports Afield 14 months 1.79 
Oj Car 
Illustrated 18 months 3.75 
“] Sports illustrated 65 weeks 6.87 
¢) Time 78 weeks 6.87 
[J Town & Country 22 months 98.50 
() Woman's Home 
Companion 18 months 3.00 








The Army Times Subscription 
Agency can order any magazine 
for you that is sold on a sub- 
scription basis. Send us your new 
and renewal orders. We will be 
happy to bill you for any maga- 
zine you may wish to order. 
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Book Reviews 





by D. D. Corrigan 





SUMMER POTPOURRI 


August, with its warm weather 
and relaxed tempo of living, is per- 
haps a time for light reading and a 
time for the mind to wonder and 
reflect on a little of this and a little 
of that. This month the Book Re- 
views have been planned to give a 
taste of a novel or two, sports and 
games, and some unusual reference 
books. All in all, summer reading 
can be used for enjoyment, reflec- 
tion, and as always, for learning 
and for pleasure. 











Conversation Overheard on a New 
York Subway Train 
“DON’T GO NEAR THE 
WATER,” by William Brinkley 

(Random House, 373 pages, 

$3.95). 

First Man: “Hi there, Joe, mind 
if I sit down next to you” 

Joe: “Hmm.” 

First Man: “How's the wife and 
kids? Business keeping you busy?” 

Joe: “Uh-huh.” 

First Man: “Reading a 
book?” 

Joe: “Yes.” 

First Man: “Rather not talk, Joe, 
want to read?” 

Joe: “Just finished the book.” 
(Closes the book and settles back). 
“I like to read on the way home, 
about the only time I have to read, 
and it makes the ride home go 
quickly.” 

First Man: “What's the title? 
Anything I would like?” 

Joe: “Here” (handing book over). 
“You read it. One terrific story! 
Certainly one of the best I’ve read 
in a long time. About a bunch of 
navy men stationed in the Pacific 
and who :‘Don'tt Go Near the 
Water.’ They literally made every- 
thing except duty on the high seas. 
Mostly about Public Relations offi- 
cers who were commissioned ‘with- 
out the corrupting effect of any in- 
tervening naval training. ” 

First Man: “You mean kind of a 
South Pacific story with Bali Hai, 
Captain Queeg and a little of 
“Mutiny on the Bounty’ thrown in?” 

Joe: “No, not at all. But there is 
a little mutiny, referred to as the 


good 
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Budweiser Mutiny, where some of 
the enlisted men canceled their 
war bond allotments until they re- 
ceived permission to drink their 
fourteen bottles of beer per week 
whenever they wished, instead of 
two bottles issued per day.” 

First Man: “Sounds like the 
author had it in for the Navy and 
is getting revenge.” 

Joe: “I thought so at first, but it 
actually isn’t a criticism of anyone 
or anything, but rather a series of 
funny incidents, over-exaggerations 
about the foibles of human beings. 
Caricatures and events so humor- 
ous I really laughed my head off.” 

First Man: “What's this picture 
on the front of the lace pants flying 
from the mast of the ship?” 

Joe: “That’s the Lacy Battle 
Flag, where a woman correspond- 
ent takes over a cruiser. Read it 
yourself, anything funny loses 
something when told second hand. 
Incidentally, women play a rather 
large role in the sequence of many 
of these events.” 

First Man: “Maybe it’s something 
my wife would like to read?” 

‘Joe: “Perhaps, if she is broad 
minded, but it is more of a man’s 
book, for they are always ‘broad- 
minded.’ ” 

First man winces. 

Joe: “The story of the typical 
Navy man is best in my opinion. 
Here’s a young man w ho has been 
selected, ‘sight unseen, to go back 
to the states representing the Navy 
and to talk to employees of war in- 
dustries. The description of him 
and his manner of speaking is 
worth the price of the book.” 

First Man: “Well, here’s my sta- 
tion. Thanks a lot for the loan of 
the book, Joe. Ill return it when 
I'm finished.” 

Joe: “Bye and good reading.” 


Game Time 


“BOOKS THAT CHANGED THE 
WORLD,” by Robert B. Downs 
(The New American Library, 
200 pages, 35c. Also published in 
a hardcover edition by the Amer- 
ican Library Association). 


We had a party at our house the 





other night, and after fortifying our 
guests with a few rounds of drinks 
and a hearty meal, we talked them 
into playing a game, with astonish- 
ing results. Everyone seemed to 
enjoy the game once we got started. 
The guests were asked to identify 
the authors and the sixteen books 
that changed the world. One point 
was given to each correct author 
and one point to each correct book. 

The contestants were given the 
following information. These books 
were among “the most important 
works ever produced—sixteen books 
which contain such vital, trail-blaz- 
ing ideas that they have had a 
powerful impact upon humanity 
throughout the ages.” Influences 
were noted in history, scientific 
thought, economics, and _civiliza- 
tion from the Renaissance to today. 
The power and potential of words 
is demonstrated by these books. 
No religious works are included, 
and the selected ones are not neces- 
sarily great literature, but all six- 
teen books did exert great influence 
on thought and action, and were 
not limited to one nation. 

The authority quoted for the 

correct answers were the _ books 
chosen by Robert Downs in his new 
book, “Books That Changed the 
Vorld.” This book discusses each 
author in turn and demonstrates 
why each work had such tremen- 
dous influence. 

If any reader is interested to 
know the answer, he might buy a 
copy of this book, for it sells for 
only 35 cents. Otherwise I will be 
glad to furnish a list upon request. 


Two Books of Words 


“DICTIONARY OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS,” edited by John L. 
Stoutenburgh, Jr. (Philosophical 
Library, 259 pages, $6.00). 

This is a book for the craftsman. 
Beginning with AAKLAE, “this 
term applies to a type of fabric 
made in Europe” thorough defini- 
tions are given up to the last word, 
ZOLA, “this substance is a natural 
borax or sodium borate—used_ in 
casting to harden plaster of Paris.” 
Terms are clarified, new interests 
are explored, techniques are ex- 
plained. No opinions are given or 
is judgment passed on any arts or 
crafts. New ideas are given along 
with some techniques which are 
now obsolete. Here is a book for 
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those who are instructors or for 
those who are interested in work 
that is done with the hands or with 
hand tools. 


“DICTIONARY OF DIETETICS,” 
by Rhoda Ellis (Philosophical 
Library, 152 pages, $6.00). 

The author of this dictionary “has 
attempted to collate and include 
the latest terms and references re- 
lated to diet and diet therapy as 
well as some of the old standbys. 
In a field as highly specialized as 
dietetics, it becomes necessary to 
draw from nutrition, medicine, 
chemistry, and biochemistry terms 
which will help to understand the 
feeding problems of people in all 
stages of health and disease.” 

“This book has significance for 
the layman as well as the dentist, 
doctor, medical student, student 
nurse, dietitian, nutritionist and 
home economics major. In fact, any 
person responsible for suggesting 
diets for others, real or on paper, 
could benefit by the many sugges- 
tions and areas considered here.” 


How to Do It 
“THE ART OF THE AQUA- 

LUNG,” by Richard Garnett 

(Philosophical Library, 66 pages, 

$2.75). 

The warm weather sport of under 
water swimming is becoming a 
popular pastime and is acquiring 
many enthusiastic patrons. Expert 
instr ‘uction is a prime requisite, and 
this compact book is for the novice, 
the beginner, the would-be diver. 

Included are descriptions and 
pictures of the equipment needed, 
necessary ballast, and why a 
schnorkel tube can be a life-saving 
accessory. Questions are answered 
such as how long a diver can stay 
under, and how deep a swimmer 
can go down. How the dive is ac- 
complished, going down, and re- 
turning to the surface makes fasci- 
nating reading. Safety procedures 
are of the utmost importance and 
receive serious attention. An out- 
line of strict rules for diving is 
given. An entertaining chapter con- 
tains vivid descriptions of the sea 
creatures to be encountered when 
the diver is aware of surroundings, 
and the book concludes with a 
lesson in underwater photography. 


Fun For All 
“THE BOOK OF BADMINTON,” 
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by Eddy Choong and Fred 
Brundle (Philosophical Library, 
128 pages, $3.75). 


The playing of badminton great- 
ly increased during the war years. 
British troops have used the game 
for recreational purposes for many 
years, but wide acceptance has now 
been found outside of the British 
Isles. Any age or size can learn to 
play the game well and with agility. 

Choong and Brundle are both 
expert players who have mastered 
the simple and advanced tech- 
niques for ease of playing. A history 
of the game is given along with a 
discussion of big-time players and 
the story of championship play. 

A reader well versed in the game 
of badminton will have no trouble 
understanding each chapter as it 
goes along, but the beginner might 
do well to begin with the Appendix 
in order to read the laws of bad- 
minton and _ interpretations first. 
Then a careful reading of the four 
chief strokes, and the basic strokes 
prepares the reader for understand- 
ing the previous chapters on service 
with a smile and basic badminton. 
Diagrams and pictures add to a 
practical understanding. 

The author’s chief objective was 
to increase pleasure of the game 
through understanding and by per- 
sonal improvement of the reader’s 
game. Choong and Brundle do 
accomplish this with great skill. 


“YOUR OWN BELOVED SONS,” 
by Thomas Anderson (Random 
House, 230 pages, $3.50). 

If you like war stories with tense 
drama and battle action, you will 
enjoy “Your Own Beloved Sons,” 
by Thomas Anderson. This is a 
novel concerning six men who are 
on a patrol in Korea. The outfit has 
been surrounded by North Koreans 
and Chinese, and the patrol is sent 
to contact Dutch allies, who are on 
the other side of the enemy terri- 
tory. The men have all volunteered 
for this assignment, but have been 
influenced in this decision because 
Sergeant Stanley will accompany 
them. Actiédn advances to a fast 
pace as the group advances through 
enemy terrain, and the personali- 
ties of the men become clear to 
the reader. 

Thomas Anderson is a young 
man for being such a gifted writer, 
being twenty-seven years old. He 


spent his youth in Denmark and 
lived through five years of German 
occupation by obtaining false 
papers from the Danish Under- 
ground. In 1948 he graduated from 
school, and up to this time had no 
other knowledge of the English 
language than academic. He joined 
the United States Army and in 1950 
arrived at the Korean front. Much 
of the fighting he saw first hand is 
described in this novel. 

If you like a good love story, or 
a tender tale, this book is not for 
you. But if you like a story about 
soldiers sand their actions and 
thoughts when under fire, by all 
means read “Your Own Beloved 
Sons.” 


A Million Facts 
“INFORMATION PLEASE AL- 


MANAC 1956,” edited by Dan . 


Golenpaul (Macmillan, 912 
pages, $2.25). 

I couldn't possibly begin to de- 
scribe the multitudinous volume of 
information contained in this book. 
Just about every subject and topic 
are covered in some form. Glancing 
at random through the pages I find 
such titles as: 

Receipes from famous steamship 
lines. 

Population and area of major 
US. cities. 

Forest Resources of the United 
States. 

Word Section. 

Crossword Puzzle Guide. 

Who Was Who. 

Diplomatic Personnel. 

Congress of U.S. 

Other Nations of the World. 

Economy. 

Major League Statistics. 

Boxing. 

Principal Deserts of the World. 

Famous Waterfalls of the World. 

All these million valuable facts 
are indexed for easy finding. Quite 
a buy for only $2.25. 


Recommended Readin 
“RUSSIAN JOURNEY,” by Wil- 
liam O. Douglas (Doubleday, 

255 pages, $4.50). 

Associate Justice William O. 
Douglas describes the visit he made 
in 1955 to the Soviet Union. . His 
travels took him to the large cities 
and into remote places, giving a 
modern evaluation of an old coun- 
try. 
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“THE STORIES OF LIAM 
O’FLAHERTY,” by Liam 
O'Flaherty (Devin-Adair, 419 
pages, $5.00). 

Forty-two short stories that can 
be picked up at leisure for a differ- 
ent kind of summer reading, stories 
especially designed for men. The 
author is best known for “The In- 
former.” 


“FALCONER’S VOYAGE,” by 
Hugh Hickling (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $3.50). 

A story of shipboard dife and 
seamanship, with the Normandy 
beachhead as background. The 
main character is Alex Falconer, 
who becomes concerned with the 
voyage of his soul. 


“THEODORE ROOSEVELT THE 
NATURALIST,” by Paul Russell 
Cutright (Harper, 297 pages, 
$4.00). 

A well-balanced biography of the 
twenty-sixth President, with em- 
phasis on Roosevelt's contribution 
to America, a policy of conserving 
the natural resources. 


“THE UNQUIET SPIRIT,” by 

Marguerite Steen (Double day, 
253 pages, $3.75). 

An intriguing novel that can be 
read quickly, guaranteed to keep 
the reader interested and with eyes 
focused on the pages until the book 
is reluctantly finished. The action 
takes place in today’s England, and 
deals with witchcraft and death. 


“THE NEW BOOK OF GUNS,” 
by Larry Koller (Random House, 
$2.95). 

A catalog of shotguns and rifles 
with specifications, prices, advice 
and information. 


Hamilton Funds Declare 
Shares Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Ham- 
ilton Funds, Inc., has announced a 
regular quarterly dividend of 3c 
per share from Ordinary Income on 
Series H-C7 and Series H-DA 
Shares. In addition, the Board de- 
clared a special EXTRA dividend 
of approimately lc per share on 
both series from Securities Profits. 
Dividends are payable July 31, 
1956, to holders of record at Noon, 
July 3, 1956. 
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In his quarterly report to share- 
holders, Harold Huber, President 
of Hamilton, stated, “As the time 
for election draws closer there is 
always present some degree of un- 
certainty in the minds of investors. 
There is also the expectation that 
economic conditions and _ trends 
this year may produce effects that 
will vary widely between indus- 
tries. As a result, we anticipate that 
there may be excellent investment 
opportunities throughout the rest 
of the year”. 


New Sperry Device 
Extends Air Strike Power 

Usage by operating squadrons 
of a new radar device that further 
extends the reach of America’s air 
striking power was anounced by 
the U. S. Air Force and the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company. 

‘The new flying aid is a high 
powered, airborne radar beacon 
that enables long range aircraft 
of the Strategic Air Command to 
locate each other and pinpoint the 
exact position in space of tanker 
planes, regardless of darkness or 
weather. Other tactical applications 
of the device for precisely accurate 
aerial rendezvous and _ reconnais- 
sance still are unannounced. 

Signals can be triggered auto- 


matically by the interrogating rad- 
ar of fuel-hungry Air Force planes, 
to locate an individual tanker air- 
craft. Assured mid-air refueling can 
double or triple the effective reach 
of USAF’s long-range aircraft and 
extends the operational range of 
many other airborne missions. 
Designated APN-69, the new 
radar equipment was developed 
jointly by Wright Air Development 
Center of ARDC and the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company. Despite com- 
pact size, it produces a coded sig- 
nal of high but undisclosable power 
with reliability that has been suc- 
cessfully tested by the Air Force 
during the last two years. 
Operational suitability tests, from 
the arctic to the tropics, included 
precision contacts during a non- 


stop flight of B-47s to Tokyo and . 


return in 1954, for which refuel- 
ing planes were strung out near 
Pacific bases. Beacons of the type 
employed there have been further 
improved and now are produced in 
volume by Sperry for the Strategic 
Air Command. 


@ The European Exchange System, 
serving Army post exchanges, 
bought more than $22,000,000 (M) 
worth of soft goods from the Ger- 
man economy in 1955. 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
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Now you can start your own Book Club Library. 


Enroll in this new, exciting 


MILITARY SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Get 83 Books for less than $1.02 each postpaid! 


Here’s the biggest book value ever offered to military personnel. By exclusive arrangement with five major Amer- 
ican Book Clubs, we can offer you military subscription rates that save you lots of money over civilian prices. 





Reg. Military You 

You get: Price Cost Save 
One year’s 12-book membership in Literary Guild of America............................... $26.49 $20.00 $ 6.40 
One year’s 24-book membership in Doubleday Dollar Book Club 0.0.0.0... = 27.69 22.50 5.10 
One year’s 24-book membership in the Dollar Mystery Guild... = 26.64 22.00 4.64 
One year’s 12-book membership in the Science Fiction Book Club... 13.32 11.50 1.82 
One year’s 6-book membership in Best-in-Books........-.-- =... eee eee eee ; 9.90 8.50 1.40 

You get 78 books which cost regular members... $103.86 for $84.50 $19.36 





About the Books 


The books you will receive in- 
clude outstanding novels from the 
top of national best-seller lists; ex- 
citing science fiction; and impor- 
tant non-fiction in the fields of 
biography, travel, humor, poetry 
and classic literature. 


Among the _ recent book club 
selections sent to members. are, 
“The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit”, “The Short Novels of John 
Steinbeck”, “Cash McCall”, “Not 
as a Stranger”, “Mr. Maugham 


Himself’, “The Tontine”’, “Sincere- 
ly Willis Wayde”, “The Bridges at 
Toko-Ri”, “Kon-Tiki”, and “The 


View From Pompey’s Head”. Also 
chilling mysteries by Agatha Christie, 
Rex Stout, Raymond Chandler and 
Ellery Queen; science fiction by 
Asimov, Kornbluth, Brown and Holden. 


IMPORTANT: You can subscribe to 
any one club at the same military 
rate. For every two clubs you sub- 
scribe to, you get one free bonus 
book. Continue your subscription 
as long as you like; cancel it at any 
time. You can be billed quarterly or 
yearly in advance. 


Enter two or more subscriptions 
if you want two or more copies of 
each selection, and two or more 
sets of bonus books. This offer is 
intended for units or groups, but 
individual subscriptions will be 
accepted. 





SEND NO MONEY 
JUST MAIL THE 
COUPON TODAY! 





a SAVING OF $19. 36 








FIVE DELUXE VOLUMES FREE WHEN YOU ENROLL 


To help you stock your library with valuable reference books, and volumes 
of entertainment and inspiration, the Military Subscription Plan starts you off 
with a Big, Free Bonus Package, consisting of any five books from the list be- 
low. These books are worth up to $35.45 in publisher’s editions—but they are 
yours for no charge when you enroll in the full plan! 

1. Hammond-Doubleday World 93% x 124, 90 maps, 154 photos, Bk. 
Club Ed. $3.50 orig. 
1956 Ed. Story of America in Pictures — history of our country, 480 pgs. 
Orig. $7.50 
3. me the World in 1,000 Pictures — 83 fabulous lands in photos — Orig. 
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4. Columbia-Viking Desk Encyclopedia — 2 volumes, 1,500 pgs., 1,250 words. 
Orig. $7.95 

5. A Treasury of Sherlock Holmes — 700 pgs., 2 complete novels, 27 short 
stories. Orig. $2.95 

6. Encyclopedia of Modern Humor—700 pgs. of famous stories ed. by Bennet 

Cerf. Orig. $3.95 

Around the USA in 1,000 Pictures — An armchair vacation to exciting 

spots. Orig. $5.00 

8. Outline of History — H. G. Wells 
pages. Orig. $5.00 

9. Nature’s Wonders in Full Color — Nature’s strangest sights. 462 photos. 
Orig. $7.50 

10. Astounding Science Fiction Anthology — Best stories from famous s-f 
magazine. 

11. Thorndike-Barnhart Concise Dictionary — 1956 edition, 70,000 entries, 544 
pages. Orig. $2.00 

12. Greatest Story Ever Told — A reverent retelling of the story of Jesus. 
Orig. $2.95 


2-volume story of mankind. 1,312 














ARMY TIMES BOOK DEPT. 
2020 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
( ) Please enroll me in the full Military Subscription Plan, @ $84.50, and send me the 5 free 
bonus books, as checked below. 
Payment of $84.50 for all five club memberships 
will be made annually . quarterly - 
OR 
Please enroll me in the following Book Club(s), and send one free book for each two clubs 
WR DIS asscescccs Check enclosed (or) . Please bill. 
( Literary Guild of America—12 books annually—$20.00 
( Dollar Book Club—24 books annually—$22.50 
( Dollar Mystery Guild—24 books annually—$22.00 
( Science-Fiction Book Club—12 books annually—$11.50 
( Best-in-Books—6 books annually—$8.50 
Circle the numbers of the BONUS BOOKS desired: 
1 
Ss 


~~~,~~~ 


2 3 4 5 6 7 ® 9 10 11 12 
hip all books to the following address: 


Name 


Address , iidemnsisi a aascesis ited anaes 























Above, sine wave modulated signal in presence 


= Continous high voltage spork interference. 


ee 


Below, 100% signal recovery of sine wave, lack of 


s ‘noise,’ with Hoffman Incremental Suppressor cut in. 


HOW TO GIVE NOISE THE SILENT TREATMENT 


SITUATION: A submarine surfaced somewhere in iceberg country, attempting 
to establish communications with distant base. 


PROBLEM: Interference, or “noise? critically garbles message reception. Radio 
operator cannot hear message above interference. 

SOLUTION: Operator switches on Hoffman Incremental Interference Sup- 
pressor, an exclusive feature of Hoffman Communications Receivers. Atmos- 
.pheric noise is silenced—vital message comes through loud and clear. 


This significant achievement in the 
science of communications has under- 
gone extensive field tests under rugged 
service conditions. Tests demonstrate 
that in CW, FSK and AM communica- 
tions, Hoffman-developed noise limiting 
techniques can give 100% message re- 
covery from a signal containing atmos- 
pheric static 80 decibels greater than the 
carrier. Interference caused by static, 


corona discharge, lightning and most 
man-made noise is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Result: clear, reliable radio-com- 
munications under extremely adverse 
operating conditions. The imaginative 
engineering teamwork and skill that pio- 
neered in the reduction of noise in radio 
communications is ready to tackle your 
communications problems too—from 
basic research through final production. 


Hoffman Laboratories is engaged in these 
many other associated fields of electronics: 


Airborne Radar and Navigational Equipment 
...Missile Guidance and Control Systems... 
Electronic Countermeasures...Advanced Com- 
munications Techniques in the VLF, HF, VHF 
and UHF regions...High Speed Search and 
Electronically Tuned Receivers. 

This creates a constant need for engineers 
and physicists of highest calibre. Professional 
stature in mechanical engineering, electrical or 
electronics engineering or physics is required. 


Write Vice President of Engineering: 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


A subsidiary of Hoffman Electronics Corporation 


3761 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 











